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Next  month'’s  featured 
canned  food:  Cherries 


Adding  a  sixth  magazine  to  its  list,  American  Can 
Company  will  carry  on  in  1936  the  educational 
program  for  canned  foods  which  it  started  over  five 
years  ago.  Featuring  a  <lifferent  canned  food  each 
month.  Canco  advertising  will  continue  to  give 
retail  grocers  selling  facts  and  merchandising  ideas. 
Each  month  the  canned  f(M)d  to  he  featured  the 
month  following  will  be  announced  in  this  magazine. 
Your  sales  force  can  tie  in  with  the  advertising  — 
use  it  to  increase  voiir  sales. 
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CONTINENTAL  CARRIES  ON 


Th  e  effective  full-color  advertising  with  which  Continental  has  been  telling 
millions  of  housewives  about  “Health  and  Freshness  Sealed  In  Cans”  will 
be  continued  in  1936.  The  tribute  to  the  nation's  Canners,  reproduced 
above,  starts  this  year’s  series  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  January  25th. 
Watch  for  it,  and  other  palate-tempting  Canned  Foods  advertisements  which 
Continental  will  run  in  leading  national  magazines  throughout  the  year. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 


you  will  not  read  this  until  this  greatest  of  food 
industries  Conventions  is  over ;  but  it  is  written  in 
the  midst  of  what  local  papers  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve  is  a  Mommoth  Convention.  The  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce  said  on  Monday  morning  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  that  there  were  25,000  present — canners,  grocers, 
brokers,  other  food  processors  and  the  supplies  indus¬ 
tries.  That  same  evening  the  Chicago  Daily  News  put 
the  figure  at  15,000 !  Now  you  see  why  we  say  it. 

*  *  IK 

The  hotels  are  filled  up  to  the  limit,  and  even  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  N.  C.  A.  and  of  some  of  the  other  three 
great  associations  normally  composing  this  convention, 
are  scattered  all  over  the  city,  the  famous  Loop  hotels 
all  being  filled  up.  Yet  when  Monday  afternoon’s 
session  was  called,  exactly  on  time,  the  largest  meeting 
hall  available — ^the  North  Ballroom  in  the  Hotel 
Stevens,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  650 — had  some 
vacant  chairs.  And  this  despite  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  matters  to  be 
brought  before  the  convention  were  scheduled. 

*  *  * 

The  largest  and  handsomest  “Machinery  Show” — 
and  which  includes  the  supplies  as  well — ever  put  on 
fills  every  nook  and  cranny  of  exposition  space,  spilling 
over  into  the  entrance  halls,  and  mezzanine  galleries — 
even  machinery  being  displayed  on  the  same  floor  as 
the  Grand  Ballroom,  always  as  now,  given  over  to  sup¬ 
plies,  i.  e.,  seeds,  labels,  glassware,  etc.,  with  the 
machinery,  per  se,  downstairs  in  its  mammoth  hall. 
In  the  great  Lounge  to  this  beautiful  ballroom  stalks  a 
huge  machine,  which  looks  like  a  giant  giraffe,  and 
whose  job  is  to  label  and  case  beer — in  cans!  The 
most  striking  feature  of  the  show  is  the  marvelous 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  machines.  Formerly 
they  were  built  with  the  sole  idea  of  service,  and  to  do 
the  job  well,  and  were  often  crude  looking,  even  if  they 
were  wholly  efficient.  Apparently  they  “Modernized” 
not  only  in  added  efficiency,  but  before  showing,  their 
makers  sent  them  to  the  beauty  specialists — and  you 
ought  to  see  them  now!  All  primped  and  “prettied 
up” — and  yet  despite  this  effeminate  trait — they  look 
more  sturdy,  stronger  and  more  enduring.  They  have 
substituted  polished  steel  or  aluminum  for  rough 
wrought  iron.  The  change  is  for  the  better. 

Howard  A.  Orr  has  been  re-elected  for  another  term 
as  President  of  the  N.  C.  A.,  William  Miskimen  has 
been  re-elected  1st  Vice-President,  and  the  perennial 


2nd  Vice-President,  Leonard  E.  Wood,  retained  his 
position.  He  has  seen  a  lot  of  Presidents  come  and  go, 
but  he  goes  on  forever,  as  2nd  Vice-President. 

*  *  * 

This  Convention  will  be  notable  for  one  great  for¬ 
ward  step  at  least.  Under  what  they  called  “A  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Statistics  and  Information”  they  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  set  the  position  of  the  canner  rightly  before 
the  world  as  the  grower’s  best  market.  In  other  words, 
they  are  going  to  the  growers  of  canning  crops  of  all 
"'kinds  and  show  them,  from  Government  compiled 
statistics,  that  the  canners  pay  better  for  such  crops 
as  they  take  for  canning  than  are  paid  for  any  other 
crops  they  grow.  It  is  about  time.  We  have  conr 
tended  this  over  the  years,  but  the  industry  has 
gone  on,  standing  the  villification  of  the  growers  as 
“robbers”.  Now,  this  year,  they  are  going  to  make 
answer  with  absolute  figures  and  facts  to  show  that 
canning  crops  pay  the  growers  better  than  any  others. 
That’s  progress! 

♦  ♦  * 

Even  Old  Boreas  supplied  the  formerly  always 
present  blizzard  weather  for  the  Convention,  but 
mainly  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country,  being  very 
considerate  of  Chicago  itself.  It  has  been  cold,  and 
snow  has  been  in  the  air  every  day,  riding  on  high  and 
very  cold  winds,  but  there  has  not  been  a  lot  of  it  on 
the  ground.  Most  trains  were  late,  but  once  the  con- 
ventionite  reached  this  “A  city  all  under  one  roof”  the 
Hotel  Stevens,  they  were  in  warmth  and  comfort,  and 
did  not  have  to  leave  the  hotel,  unless  they  wanted  to. 
*  *  * 

Chicago*  came  near  to  breaking  its  all-time  record 
low  (23°  below  zero),  but  did  not  quite  make  it.  The 
thermometer,  on  Wednesday,  ranged  from  14  below  to 
19  below — all  day.  Winds  were  gale-like. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  is  a  highly  contented  Convention!  It  is  going  in 
for  a  full  measure  of  fun,  and  finding  it.  The  brokers 
finished  their  meetings  by  the  time  the  canners  got 
here,  and  now  few,  if  any,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  lobbies 
or  in  the  meetings — ^they  are  all  in  their  rooms  enter¬ 
taining  canners  and  buyers.  Everybody  is  looking  for 
business,  but,  seemingly  not  worrying  if  it  does  not 
come.  On  the  average,  there  remains  unsold  in 
canners’  hands,  not  more  than  40  per  cent  of  any  pack, 
with  seven  full  months  to  go  before  new  goods  can  be 
packed!  That  is  an  unusually  strong  position. 
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The  delay  in  ordering  out  goods  sold  on  contract  is 
causing  all  canners  to  determine  upon  more  definite 
sales  contracts  for  the  ’36  packs.  And  it  is  about  time. 
The  buyers  will  have  to  recognize  the  need  of  more 
consideration  for  the  canner,  and  the  fact  that  he  must 
pay  his  bills  and  meet  his  obligations.  All  right  to 
have  the  goods  delivered  over  a  long  period,  if  the 
price  covers  the  cost  of  carrying,  but  let  there  be  a 
definite  understanding  as  to  regular  monthly  deliveries 
of  at  least  a  certain  set  amount.  Then  the  canner  can 
know  how  to  arrange  to  meet  his  obligations.  There 
is  too  much  looseness  in  the  sales  options  given  by 
canners  and  which  are  wrongly  called  Sales  Contracts. 

*  *  * 

Get  ready  for  a  lot  of  serious,  intensive  reading; 
yes,  hard  study  on  the  report  of  this  meeting.  The 
Social  Security  Tax  is  now  in  operation  and  no  one  is 
free  of  it.  Mr.  Austern  of  the  legal  department  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  says  it  is  a  “headache,” 
and  it  is.  But  he  has  simplified  it  for  you,  and  you  will 
do  well  to  wait  until  you  receive  this  authentic,  expert, 
lucid  opinion.  Dean  G.  Acheson  made  an  explanatory 
talk  on  the  recent  AAA  decision,  and  particularly  upon 
the  liklihood  of  further  such  efforts,  that  you  will  more 
than  welcome.  No  one  in  this  industry  can  afford  to 

be  unfamiliar  with  these  important  matters. 

*  *  * 

We  are  told  that  we  ought  to  be  more  drastic  in  our 
demands  that  subscriptions  be  paid  up.  The  payments 
have  dragged  badly  in  recent  months.  It  is  undoubtedly 
just  an  oversight;  but  the  neglect  should  be  remedied. 
Shortly  there  will  come  to  you  the  report  of  this  great 
Convention — our  Convention  Issue;  and  right  behind 
that  the  1936  Almanac,  the  most  useful  and  important 
publication  in  this  industry — all  coming  under  the  one 
subscription  charge  (and  nothing  is  said  here  of  the 
other  issues  of  the  year — 51  of  them)  and  it  would 
seem  not  only  prudent  to  be  sure  your  subscription 
has  been  paid  up,  but  only  fair.  Certainly  you  cannot 
afford  to  miss  any  of  these,  but  do  you  know  that  the 
price  of  subscription  does  not  cover  its  cost?  It  does 
not .  That  is  just  another  reason  for  keeping  yours  well 
paid  up  to  date. 

LABELING— AS  ANOTHER  EDITOR  SEES  IT 

E  take  this  Editorial  from  Food  Field  Reporter 
— now  that  the  Convention  has  ended  and  the 
long  and  frequent  debates  on  this  question — 
because  it  gives  a  side-glance  of  importance.  This 
appeared  in  their  issue  of  January  13th,  and  so  is  not 
after-wisdom. 

Our  Convention  Issue  of  February  10th  will  tell  the 
whole  story  of  what  the  Convention  did  on  this  label¬ 
ing  question. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LABELING 
“Unless  substantial  and  definite  progress  is  made  on 
descriptive  labeling  at  the  canner’s  convention  this 
year,  descriptive  labeling  may  safely  be  considered  a 
dead  letter  in  the  future  except  for  oratorical  purposes. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  substantial  and  definite  progress 
will  be  made. 
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“Description  of  necessity  comes  before  grading,  it 
is  implied  in  grading.  A  grade  designation  of  any 
product  is  simply  a  summation  or  aggregate  of  descrip¬ 
tive  features.  What  cannot  be  described  cannot  be 
graded. 

“A  grade  label  is  ideal  in  that  it  is  brief,  pointed 
and  easy  to  grasp.  But  this  brevity  involves  a  sacrifice 
of  complete  accuracy,  and  even  may  in  some  cases  be 
confusing  rather  than  informative.  The  end  and  aim 
of  a  grade  designation  is  to  describe  a  product. 

“The  canners  are  on  the  right  track  in  first  attempt¬ 
ing  accurate  description.  But  they  should  show  more 
definite  progress.  After  accurate  description  is 
achieved,  then  will  come  the  difficult  task  of  achieving 
brevity.  For  brevity  must  be  achieved  before  the 
descriptive  label  is  worth  a  hoot  to  the  consumer. 

“If  the  canning  industry  shows  definite  progress  in 
descriptive  labeling,  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  government  officials  to  give  them  a  breathing  spell 
free  from  grade  label  heckling  so  long  as  that  progress 
actively  continues.  Little  could  possibly  be  gained  by 
thrusting  an  iron  bound  grade  labeling  system  sud¬ 
denly  on  an  unprepared  and  reluctant  trade.  The  first 
step  should  be  permissive,  whether  standardized 
description  or  standardized  grade  is  used.  If  consum¬ 
ers  show  their  practical  appreciation  of  such  a  step, 
such  labels  will  increase.  If  they  do  not,  why  should 
the  trade  care — or  why  should  the  government  care? 
Mandatory  descriptive  or  grade  labeling  could  come 
later  to  make  uniform  practices  based  on  experience. 

“The  popular  response  to  proposals  for  mandatory 
grade  labeling  will  never  be  stilled  until  the  canning 
industry  takes  some  definite  steps  to  place  on  labels 
some  information  that  will  meet  the  felt  want  of  con¬ 
sumers  who  are  distrustful  of  the  canned  goods  shelves 
in  the  retail  store.  Failure  of  the  canners  to  act  will 
impel  more  consumers,  as  business  improvement  and 
wages  increase,  to  carry  their  baskets  to  the  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetable  display,  where  they  can  see  the  product 
before  buying,  rather  than  to  the  canned  goods  shelves. 

“The  multiplicity  of  labels  is  appalling  to  the  con¬ 
sumers.  Every  crossroads  jobber  and  every  township 
canner  has  his  own  label  or  a  flock  of  them.  The  result 
is  a  tower  of  Babel  on  the  shelf  to  confound  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  democratic  business  right  of  anyone  to 
launch  his  label  should  be  preserved.  But  an  industry 
that  so  generously  avails  itself  of  that  right  to  put 
variegated  labels  on  opaque  containers  should,  as  an 
industry,  undertake  to  give  the  consumer  some  ade¬ 
quate  guide  to  relative  quantity. 

“Some  adequate  system  of  label  information  to  con¬ 
sumers  should  clip  the  wings  of  the  opportunist  and 
high-binder  who  hides  behind  the  opaque  can  to  offer 
apparent  bargains  that  would  not  stand  internal  in¬ 
spection.  It  would  also  save  some  of  the  trade  from 
their  own  folly  in  allowing  the  pressure  of  finance  or 
crop  conditions  to  force  quality  into  their  cans  that 
gradually  degrades  the  high  quality  of  their  long- 
respected  labels. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  see  some  action.” 
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Baltimore  Canners^  Day  Luncheon 

At  Emerson  Hotel,  Monday,  January  13th,  1936 

Scimeter  Club  of  Boumi  Temple,  A.  A.  0.  N.  M.  S.  Co-Operates 


Everybody  who  is  anybody  in  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  of  this  region,  it  seemed,  was  present  at  the 
Emerson  Hotel  on  Monday,  January  13th  at  12.15, 
filling  every  seat  at  every  table  in  the  big  ballroom, 
and  a  Guest  Table,  which  from  our  end  looked  like  it 
must  be  100  feet  long.  Illustrious  Potentate  Whitney 
W.  Jones,  long  associated  with  the  industry;  once  a 
maker  of  sauerkraut  machinery,  and  who  tells  us  he 
will  soon  be  back  in  the  game  again,  presided  and  was 
assisted  by  a  host  of  members  of  the  Temple,  scattered 
throughout  the  room.  E.  Elmer  (Pinky)  Langrall  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  putting  on  the  affair,  and 
a  rattling  good  one;  Mayor  Jackson  came  in  just  as 
the  luncheon  began  and  got  a  big  hand ;  Ex-President 
of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association, 
Mr.  S.  M.  Ryder  (Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.)  came  all  the  way  down  to  be  present; 
Hon.  Curley  Bird,  President  of  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  and  the  Director  of  athletics  at  the  University; 
Roscoe  Pollard,  and  a  galaxy  of  such  notables,  filled 
the  guest  table. 

Cans  of  food  of  all  kinds  adorned  the  tables,  piled 
in  pyramids,  all  products  of  local  canners,  and  all  con¬ 
tributed,  and  later  raffled.  And  did  the  lucky  winners 
carry  away  their  prizes!  Even  the  Illustrious  Poten¬ 
tate  did  not  hesitate  to  carry  a  huge  shopping  bag  with 
the  cans  of  good  things  —  for  they  were  well  worth 
while,  a  very  creditable  sampling  of  the  goods  packed 
in  this  region,  from  Hors  D’Oeuvre,  packed  by  Crosse 
&  Blackwell,  Baltimore,  through  the  whole  course,  to 
desserts.  And  in  front  of  each  guest  was  a  No.  2  can 
(The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  warned  all  not  to 
open  the  can  to  get  the  $10  gold  piece,  until  they  got 
home)  which  served  as  a  rattle  to  greet  guests  who 
were  called  upon  to  rise,  but  also  as  a  Menu,  and  roster 
of  the  Hosts.  The  label  on  this  can  is  offered  the  indus¬ 
try  as  a  genuine  solution  of  the  Informative  Label 
Question:  it  was  full  of  information,  plainly  stated, 
easily  remembered,  and  all  inclusive.  The  main  panel 
read: 

CANNER’S  DAY 
LUNCHEON 

Speaker :  Dr.  E.  F.  Kohman 
(National  Canners  Association) 
SCIMETER  CLUB 
of  BOUMI  TEMPLE  A.A.O.N.M.S. 


I 
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EMERSON  HOTEL 
Monday,  January  13th,  1936. 


On  the  reverse  side  of  the  can: 

MENU 

CHILLED  TOMATO  JUICE 
(P.  J.  Ritter  Co.) 
ASPARAGUS  SOUP 
(Narragansett) 
BAKED  MEAT  PIE 
(Crosse  &  Blackwell  Co.) 
CANDIED  SWEET  POTATOES  C 

(McGrath’s  Champion)  (] 

STRINGLESS  BEANS  CARROT 

(Maryland  Chief)  (Sprin 


S  CUT  BEETS 
(High  Grade) 
CARROTS  and  PEAS 
(Spring  Garden) 


JELLIED  MIXED  VEGETABLES 
(Spring  Garden) 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 
(Del  Monte) 

COFFEE  EVAPORATED  MILK 

(Emerson)  (Bordens) 

CHARLES  BITTERLI 
(Chef) 

ILLS  BUTTER 

ALL  CANNED  FOODS  USED  EXCEPT 
ROLLS  AND  BUTTER 
And  in  two  separate  panels  appeared : 


ROLLS 


SPONSORS 


W.  F.  Assau  Canning  Co. 
Crosse  &  Blackwell  Co. 
George  F.  Binder 
D.  E.  Foote  &  Co. 

Wm.  Grecht  Co. 

Gibbs  &  Co.,  Inc. 

W.  H.  Killian  &  Co. 

J.  Langrall  &  Bro.,  Inc. 

J.  M.  Langrall  &  Co. 

Lord  Mott  Co. 

H.  J.  McGrath  Co. 

Mangel,  Herold  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Robins  &  Meyers  Mfg.  Co. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co. 
Roberts  Brothers 
W.  H.  Roberts  &  Co. 

J.  H.  Roberts  &  Co. 
Southern  Packing  Co. 

B.  F.  Shriver  Co. 

Torsch  Canning  Co. 
Westminster  Machine  Co. 
Joseph  M.  Zoller 
P.  J.  Ritter  Co. 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Inc. 


Associated  Seed  Growers 
Ayars  Machine  Co. 
Anderson  &  Gary  ' 

Burt  Machine  Co. 
Continental  Can  Co. 

Earle  &  Schneider 
Ewing  &  Riley 
Eastern  Box  Co. 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co. 
Hanna  &  Smith 
C.  N.  Merritt  &  Bro.,  Inc. 
National  Can  Co. 

National  Color  Printing  Co. 
Harry  Rosenthal 
Robert  A.  Sindall 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co. 

Wm.  Silver  &  Co. 

M.  S.  Stein 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons 
Western  Union 
American  Can  Co. 

Wm.  H.  Bryan  &  Co. 


The  one  thing  lacking  at  this  “canned  foods”  dinner, 
was  a  pair  of  chopsticks,  with  which  to  balance  the 
vegetables,  because  the  meal  was  served  on  the  “mod¬ 
ernization”  theory.  The  beef -pie  came  in  oval  firkins, 
and  was  eaten  from  them;  and  they  were  placed  on 
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small  bread-plates,  so  that  when  they  tried  to  serve  the 
vegetables  there  was  no  place  to  put  them.  An  adept 
with  the  chop-sticks  might  have  juggled  the  candied 
sweet  potato,  the  peas  and  carrots,  the  stringless  beans 
and  the  cut  beets.  Seriously,  though,  the  meal  was 
very  enjoyable,  and  all  seemed  to  have  good  appetites. 

Entertainment  of  a  high  class  had  been  provided, 
but  it  was  decided,  owing  to  the  crowd,  and  lack  of 
room,  to  postpone  that  and  to  hold  an  adjourned  meet¬ 
ing,  which  might  go  on  through  the  afternoon.  In 
fact  that  was  the  original  intent,  as  this  was  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  a  New  Year’s  party  of  the  canners  and 
their  friends.  And  it  was  one  of  the  best  things  put 
on  in  years. 

There  was  but  the  one  address,  and  the  Doctor  deliv¬ 
ered  himself  in  very  creditable  manner.  He  knows  his 
Vitamins,  and  no  one  is  better  able  to  tell  the  food 
values  of  canned  foods  as  compared  with  all  other 
foods.  He  broke  the  rule  of  “no  stories,”  and  intro¬ 
duced  his  remarks  with  one  which  paid  a  pointed  com¬ 
pliment  to  canned  foods,  and  put  his  audience  in  good 
humor.  We  recommend  the  following  brief  remarks 
to  every  Women’s  Club,  to  all  Home  Economic  Socie¬ 
ties,  and  to  all  food  dieticians ;  and  it  will  do  no  canner 
harm  to  study  this  carefully  and  so  learn  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  for  even  among  canners  there  are 
many  Doubting  Thomases. 

ADDRESS  BY  E.  F.  KOHMAN 

Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association 

A  NYONE  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
canners  individually  throughout  the  country,  as 
/  \  well  as  with  them  collectively  in  the  National 

Canners  Association,  as  has  been  my  pleasure,  I  am 
sure  would  be  impressed  as  I  have  been  with  the  full 
confidence  of  every  canner  in  the  utility  of  his  business 
and  the  wholesomeness  of  his  products.  This  confi¬ 
dence  has  resulted  in  forging  full  mast  ahead  against 
any  and  all  obstacles,  and  thereby  a  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  consuming  public  in  canned  foods  has  been 
developed  that  must  be  an  enduring  gratification  to 
every  canner.  I  should  like  to  cite  two  concrete  illus¬ 
trations  to  bear  out  this  statement. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  canned  food  industry  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  attribute  sickness,  resulting  from 
food,  to  the  last  can  of  food  used  by  the  patient.  This 
did  not  shake  the  confidence  of  the  canning  industry. 
Instead,  at  the  request  of  the  industry,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  National  Canners  Association, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Research 
Council  organized  an  investigation  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Milton  J.  Rosenau,  of  Harvard  University  Medi¬ 
cal  School,  of  food  poisoning  in  general,  including  can¬ 
ned  foods,  with  the  understanding  that  the  results  were 
to  be  published  in  medical  literature  irrespective  of 
what  they  might  be.  The  funds  found  necessary  for 
this  investigation  by  those  who  organized  it  were  paid 
by  the  National  Canners  Association  to  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  confidence  of  the  industry  has  been 
amply  justified  since.  Dr.  Rosenau  demonstrated  that 
so-called  “ptomaine  poisoning”  is  simply  food  poison¬ 


ing  caused  by  bacteria  in  the  food ;  and  since  these  bac¬ 
teria  are  killed  in  the  canning  process,  canned  foods 
are  the  least  likely  of  all  foods  to  cause  food  poisoning. 
The  results  of  this  investigation,  together  with  subse¬ 
quent  investigations,  are  the  basis  for  the  statement 
by  your  own  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  of  the  School  of 
Public  Health  and  Hygiene  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity,  that  “Indeed  canned  foods  are  among  the  cleanest, 
safest,  and  most  attractive  foods  which  enter  into  our 
daily  diet.” 

The  other  illustration,  that  I  would  like  to  cite,  is  in 
connection  with  the  vitamins.  In  the  early  history  of 
the  discovery  of  the  vitamins,  it  was  shown  that  vita¬ 
min  C  is  seriously  destroyed  in  cooking  procedures 
such  as  are  used  in  preparing  foods.  For  example,  the 
vitamin  C  of  cabbage  was  found  to  be  destroyed  to  the 
extent  of  90  per  cent  or  over  by  ordinary  cooking.  Al¬ 
though  the  destruction  by  flreless  cooker  temperatures 
was  less,  even  there  it  was  over  70  per  cent.  It  was 
a  matter  of  only  a  few  months  before  someone  rea¬ 
soned,  that,  since  higher  temperatures  in  canning  are 
used,  the  destruction  of  vitamin  C  in  canning  must  be 
fairly  complete.  In  view  of  the  popular  interest  in  the 
vitamins  and  their  importance  in  the  diet,  this  might 
have  sounded  like  the  death-knell  of  canned  foods. 
Again  the  confidence  of  the  canning  Industry  was  un¬ 
shaken.  The  National  Canners  Association  sponsored 
a  cooperative  study,  in  which  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  collaborate,  with  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  represented  by  Dr.  Walter  H.  Eddy.  This  study 
was  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  canning  process  on 
the  vitamins,  and  there  was  an  agreement  that  the 
results  were  to  be  published  in  scientific  literature 
whatever  they  might  prove  to  be.  The  results  of  these 
studies  have  shown  definitely  that  the  destruction  of 
vitamin  C  in  cooking  is  primarily  an  oxidation  process, 
due  to  the  presence  of  oxygen.  The  greater  destruc¬ 
tion  at  boiling  temperatures  than  at  fireless  cooking 
temperatures  is  to  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the 
higher  temperature  having  a  greater  accelerating  effect 
on  oxidation.  If  the  oxygen  is  entirely  removed,  then 
the  vitamin  C  is  little  affected  by  the  heat.  The  studies 
further  showed  that  in  canning  oxidation  is  in  fact 
efficiently  prevented.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  simple 
fact  that  every  finished  can  must  have  a  vacuum  and 
be  air-tight. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  sitmulated  simi¬ 
lar  investigations  in  a  number  of  other  laboratories 
and,  on  the  basis  of  the  results.  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum 
wrote  in  1928 :  “The  vitamin  C  content  of  commercially 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  appears,  therefore,  to  be 
much  greater  than  that  of  fresh  foods  which  are  cooked 
in  the  usual  manner.”  Within  the  month.  Dr.  McCol¬ 
lum  wrote:  “From  the  point  of  view  of  health  alone, 
canning  is  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  modern 
times.  The  canning  industry  maintains  a  National 
Laboratory  for  research  on  its  problems,  and  each  of 
its  several  hundred  foods  is  given  special  study  to  make 
it  a  superior  product  from  the  standpoint  of  healthful- 
neSs  as  well  as  flavor  and  appearance.  Our  national 
dietary  has  been  greatly  improved  in  recent  years.  .  .  . 
Thanks  to  the  canning  industry,  all  the  elements  essen¬ 
tial  to  health  are  now  available  the  year  round.” 
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ONE  OF  THE  MOST  RESPECTED  SEED  PACKAGES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 


STOKES  MASTER  MARGLOBE 
IS  LOOKED  ON  AS  ONE 
OF  THE  GREAT  VARIETIES. 


FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Stokesdale  Proving  Grounds 

MOORESTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Inexpensive  Ways  to  Promote  Sales 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  productioru  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editors  Note. 


Many  times  a  canner  reads  about  increasing 
consumer  demand,  and  he  is  willing  to  do  what 
he  can  toward  such  an  end,  without  spending 
money  he  can  ill  afford  to,  but  the  exact  angle  from 
which  to  work  out  the  problem  does  not  present  itself. 
In  too  many  such  cases  the  matter  of  building  increased 
interest  in  his  goods  goes  along,  year  after  year,  on  a 
deferred  basis  and  he  sees  competitors,  smaller  than 
he,  with  less  to  actually  commend  their  product,  in¬ 
crease  their  sales  yearly,  while  his  lag. 

All  packers  in  such  a  situation  ought  to  do  some¬ 
thing  constructive  toward  acquainting  buyers  and 
retail  dealers  at  least,  with  particulars  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  not  common  to  others.  This  does  not 
call  for  a  large  expenditure ;  certainly  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  or  a  schedule  of  magazine  advertising  is  not 
warranted  in  any  case  until  after  one  has  done  what 
he  reasonably  can  toward  telling  wholesale  and  retail 
customers  about  one’s  plant,  company  policies  and 
merchandising  ideas. 

Constructive  advisors  in  the  canning  field  recom¬ 
mend  regular  mailings  of  house  organs,  market  infor¬ 
mation  or  just  crop  development  and  stock  movement 
advices.  And  such  information,  correctly  gathered 
and  properly  disseminated,  does  a  lot  toward  putting 
one’s  pack  before  distributors  in  just  the  sort  of  fash¬ 
ion  which  will  eventually  build  business.  As  many  of 
you  know,  blotters  are  used  effectively  by  many  who 
wish  to  remind  buyers  often  that  their  pack  and  prod¬ 
ucts  are  those  of  which  the  customer  should  think  first, 
when  in  the  market. 

These  blotters  need  not  be  illustrated  elaborately. 
They  do  demand  first  of  all  a  thirsty  fibre  make-up  so 
that  when  called  on  to  do  so,  they  may  function  effec¬ 
tively  as  intended.  An  advertising  blotter  needs  first 
to  be,  a  blotter — and  a  good  blotter.  Then  the  identity 
of  the  sender  needs  to  be  prominently  shown,  the  brand 
name  of  the  product  at  least,  and  a  cut  of  the  principal 
label  if  space  permits.  If  one  decides  on  ordering  a 
set  mailing  of  blotters  the  salesman  taking  the  order 
will  willingly  advise  you  regarding  the  experience  of 
others  while  using  them.  Secure  his  advice,  use  it  to 
the  best  of  your  ability.  Before  sending  the  first  num¬ 
ber  in  the  series  of  mailings,  or  with  it,  write  your 
mailing  list  at  length  telling  them  what  you  have  in 
mind  doing,  ask  them  to  watch  for  these  weekly  or 
periodic  reminders  of  your  company  and  its  product. 
Impress  on  your  brokers  and  representatives  that 
while  you  are  spending  some  money  in  keeping  your 


name  before  your  customers,  it’s  up  to  them  to  spend 
their  time  to  whatever  degree  may  be  necessary  to 
add  their  personal  weight  to  your  message,  and  that 
you  are  depending  on  their  supplementing  your  regu¬ 
lar  sales  message  with  their  personal  one  embodying 
the  same  general  thoughts.  A  direct  by  mail  to  cus¬ 
tomers  campaign  as  outlined  won’t  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money ;  the  good-will  you  will  build  by  such  a  method 
will  be  considerable. 

Next  in  value  to  a  series  of  mailings,  designed  to 
keep  your  name  and  your  policies  before  your  trade, 
should  be  an  informal  series  of  cards  or  letters  telling, 
in  homely  fashion,  about  crop  and  stock  conditions  in 
your  territory,  and  particularly  as  they  effect  your 
plant  and  production.  Suppose  you  do  not  call  often 
on  your  distributors,  but  do  stand  well  in  their  regard. 
It’s  not  probable  you  have  advised  them  of  your  ex¬ 
pected  acreage  for  1936 ;  you  have  likely  left  the  telling 
of  this  to  the  time  you  will  see  them  at  the  convention. 
If  they  fail  to  attend  or  miss  you,  the  message  will 
not  be  delivered.  The  secretary  of  your  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  gets  out  a  monthly  analysis  of  stocks  on  hand 
unshipped,  in  canners’  warehouses,  in  his  territory,  if 
he  is  the  sort  of  secretary  the  times  demand.  This  is 
available  to  all  members  of  your  local  association  and 
usually  given  to  the  trade  press  at  least.  A  few  of 
your  principal  buyers  may  see  this  monthly  analysis 
once  in  a  while,  but  they  do  not  depend  on  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  gain  from  it  as  they  might  if  you  took 
care  to  send  one  to  them  each  month  as  issued  by  your 
secretary. 

Why  not  determine  now  to  post  your  trade  regularly 
as  you  are  advised  of  conditions  by  the  secretary  of 
your  state  association  regarding  stock  movement.  Add 
to  the  information  given  by  him  whatever  you  think 
best  of  particular  interest  in  connection  with  your  own 
individual  operations.  Such  information  truthfully 
and  regularly  given  out  from  your  office,  each  month  at 
least  during  1936,  will  do  a  lot  toward  causing  a  grocer 
or  chain  store  man  to  think  first  of  your  line  or  prod¬ 
uct  when  he  is  in  the  market  for  needed  supplies. 

This  department  is  receiving  the  usual  number  of 
inquiries  for  this  time  of  the  year  from  canners  who 
are  revising  their  labels  to  meet  present  day  merchan¬ 
dising  requirements.  Numbers  of  canners  will  have 
their  labels  dressed  up  on  shipments  going  out  later 
in  the  year.  Probably  in  your  own  line  you  have  sev¬ 
eral  labels  which  are  low  in  the  label  stock  bin,  and 
that  you  might  just  as  well  have  revised  somewhat 
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THE  CAHNERS*  CREDIT  BUREAU 

Furnishing  a  National  Credit  and  Collection  Service  for  the  Canning  Industry 

Bad  debt  losses  are  due  not  to  the  lack  oF  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  credit  grantor  but  to 
lack  of  sufficient  credit  information.  To  supply  this  need  we  offer  for  your  guidance  and  as¬ 
sistance  a  CREDIT  BUREAU  for  your  industry  exclusively,  supervised  by  a  personnel  with 
years  of  specialized  experience  in  this  field. 

Complete  details  furnished  upon  request. 

National  Food  Industries,  Inc.  w.  Miii«  Bennett,  Prc».  Louisville,  Ky. 


I 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


SCOTT  Improved 

VINERS  and  FEEDERS 


Scott  Improved  Viners  are  built  to  vine  1936 
Quality  of  Green  Peas  and  Lima  Beans.  Timken 
Bearing  equipped  for  smooth,  low  power  operation. 
Speed  of  outer  and  beater  cylinders  and  pitch  of 
beaters  adjusted  for  clean  vining  and  minimum 
injury  to  even  the  smallest  peas.  Get  Scott 
Improved  Green  Pea  Viners  for  years  of  satis¬ 
factory  service. 

Scott  “white  style”  Viner  Feeder.  The  origin¬ 
al  steel  bottomed  Feeders.  Light,  easy  running 
and  durable.  They  improve  the  operation  of 
any  viner. 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  GREEN  PEA  VINER 


No  change  in  principle  in  over  35  years  —  the  impact 
principle  —  tne  only  known  method  of  threshing 
green  peas  in  the  vine  BUT  IMPROVED  and  RE¬ 
FINED 


Manufactured  by 

THE  SCOTT  VINER  COMPANY 


540  W.  Poplar  Ave. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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when  the  order  for  fall  shipment  is  placed.  Revise 
these  labels  but  tell  your  customers  what  you  are  doing. 
When  finished  proofs  are  at  hand,  mail  them  to  inter¬ 
ested  buyers,  do  not  depend  altogether  on  the  showing 
to  be  made  of  them  when  you  or  your  men  are  covering 
the  trade  booking  orders  for  fall  delivery. 

If  the  money  you  have  decided  to  spend  for  limited 
sales  promotion  will  allow  you  to  do  so,  arrange  with 
your  printer  or  lithographer  to  furnish  you  a  four  page 
letter  size  letterhead.  I  have  one  on  my  desk  now 
which  was  received  by  a  friend  last  week.  It  may  have 
been  and  probably  was  supplied  by  a  house  specializ¬ 
ing  in  printed  form  letters  and  it’s  a  dandy!  Three 
pages  are  printed  in  color,  and  in  the  set-up  is  shown 
details  of  the  manufacturer’s  air  program,  magazine 
advertising  for  1936,  retail  display  material  available 
and  reprints  from  magazine  color  pages.  Full  particu¬ 
lars  are  also  supplied  in  connection  with  a  free  offer 
to  consumers.  The  first  page  of  course,  is  a  conven¬ 
tional  letter  head  arrangement,  and  furnishes  splendid 
space  for  the  arrangement  of  an  unusual  letter  al¬ 
though  a  form  letter  at  that.  In  this  particular  seven 
paragraph  composition  the  reader  is  asked  to  picture 
a  pile  of  70,500,000  pennies,  such  as  one  attached,  and 
a  lesson  is  drawn  from  the  number  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  current  advertising.  A  piece  of  red  string 
is  also  attached  to  the  letter  by  a  seal  and  you  are 
asked  to  allow  this  piece  of  string  to  serve  as  a  re¬ 
minder  that  it  will  pay  to  tie  in  with  this  advertising. 

Such  detail  may  not  be  necessary  in  your  case,  you 
probably  will  not  have  any  magazine  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  promote,  but  you  do  have  a  product  and  policy 
story  to  tell.  You  have  factory,  field  and  office  per¬ 
sonnel  to  popularize,  you  have  attractive  labels  on  your 
principal  products,  you  can  not  get  all  the  foregoing 
before  your  buyers  too  often  or  too  forcibly.  Ask  your 
printer  to  quote  you,  with  samples  of  such  a  four  page 
letterhead,  three  pages  printed,  in  color  if  you  wish, 
and  one  page  left  to  serve  as  a  letterhead.  Tell  your 
daily  story  of  goods  to  offer  or  quotations  to  be  made 
on  this  blank  letterhead,  and  allow  the  other  three 
printed  pages  to  drive  home  the  stories  you  want  to 
get  over  concerning  your  operations  as  a  whole.  You’ll 
find  it  to  be  an  effective,  inexpensive  method  for  fur¬ 
ther  popularizing  your  output. 

After  it  is  ready  for  use,  call  a  meeting  of  your 
brokers  and  representatives.  Go  over  the  projected 
piece  with  them,  tell  them  you  want  this  year  to  get 
closer  to  your  principal  retail  buyers.  Ask  them  to 
go  back  to  their  offices  and  furnish  you  with  the  names 
of  at  least  the  principal  retail  buyers  in  their  markets. 
Then  arrange  to  keep  these  particular  customers  posted 
regularly  on  these  specially  designed  letterheads.  Do 
this  and  you’ll  be  surprised  at  the  way  your  sales  will 
increase  among  the  key  distributors  at  retail  whom 
you  take  more  into  your  confidence  than  you  have  been 
doing  in  the  past. 

No  matter  if  you  haven’t  a  great  deal  of  money  for 
sales  promotion  in  1936 — spend  what  you  can  in  direct 
mail  advertising  to  distributors,  both  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale,  and  you  will  lay  a  foundation  for  further  adver¬ 
tising  activity  next  year. 


THE  CONFERENCE  MOVEMENT 

ECENT  statements  by  leaders  in  the  activities  of 
the  National  Food  and  Grocery  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  early 
action  looking  toward  the  formulation  of  fair  trade 
practice  rules,  particularly  affecting  advertising  allow¬ 
ances,  brokerage  payments,  quantity  discounts,  and 
loss-leader  selling,  may  be  looked  for. 

Whether  these  proposed  reforms  can  be  enacted  and 
made  operative  prior  to  the  enactment  of  Federal  legis¬ 
lation  covering  the  same  subjects,  is  open  to  question. 
Trade  interests  supporting  the  conference  plan  profess 
to  see  little  likelihood  of  enactment  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Bill,  although  the  sponsors  of  that  measure 
continue  confident.  Instead,  it  is  held  by  many,  final 
legislative  action  by  Congress  will  be  along  lines  which 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  expected  to  recom¬ 
mend. 

Of  still  greater  interest  to  the  trade  at  large,  al¬ 
though  relatively  little  fanfare  accompanied  its  an¬ 
nouncement,  is  a  recent  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  calling 
to  the  attention  of  the  manufacturing  trades  generally 
recent  complaints  voiced  by  various  groups  in  the  dis¬ 
tributing  branch  of  the  industry  concerning  narrowed 
profit  margins.  Inasmuch  as  the  manufacturers  them¬ 
selves  have  been  confronted  with  the  spectre  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  margins  during  the  past  year,  it  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  unlikely  that  an  entire  rearrangement  of  pricing 
policies,  protecting  manufacturers  and  distributors 
alike,  may  be  evolved. 

REAFFIRM  PATMAN  SUPPORT 

OMMENTING  on  the  circulation  of  reports  indi¬ 
cating  that  they  had  changed  their  favorable 
attitude  in  support  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Bill, 
Twin  City  Food  Brokers’  Association  has  issued  the 
following  announcement : 

“We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  advise  that 
the  position  of  the  Twin  City  Food  Brokers’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  100  per  cent  for  the  Patman  Bill. 

“Apparently  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Twin  City 
Food  Brokers’  Association  expressing  other  sentiments 
has  been  given  some  publicity.  The  Twin  City  asso¬ 
ciation  never  officially  received  that  letter,  and  actually 
knew  nothing  about  it  until  the  information  came  here 
from  outside  this  market.  Copies  of  this  letter  appar¬ 
ently  reached  the  hands  of  people  who  concluded  it  was 
a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Twin  City  association,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  evident  it  was  a  communica¬ 
tion  addressed  to  the  Twin  City  Food  Brokers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“So  again,  we  repeat,  this  association  is  100  per  cent 
for  the  Patman  Bill,  and  that  any  rumors  that  would 
lead  you  to  believe  differently  are  absolutely  without 
foundation.” 

Proponents  of  the  measure  have  indicated  that  it  will 
come  up  for  early  action  in  Congress. 
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TOMATO  SEED 

Certified  MARGLOBE 
Certified  RUTGERS 
BROWN’S  SPECIAL 
TRI-STATE  BALTIMORE 

Proven  varieties  for  canning,  germination  tested  and  approved  by  the 
seed  laboratories  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Grown  and  saved 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Inc. 

Write  for  prices.  {Special  discount  to  members.) 

TRI-STATE  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

EASTON,  MARYLAND 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

JUICE  String  Beans 

Built  in  two  sizes-Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 


juice  N 
ADJUSTMENT  v 


#  For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

#  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

#  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

%  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

0  Compreseion  adjustment. 

0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 
Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


H 


'GRAMS 

of 

INTEREST 
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HENRY  DUNN  (and  daushtcr)  FLOYD  TRAIL  (and  son) 

PLANT  BREEDERS 
for 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co,. 

^^Passing  the  Bottle  on  New  Year's  Eve.” 


PLANS  ARE  BEING  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
$50,000  cannery  at  Independence,  Oregon,  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  under  the  name  of  the  Independence  Canning 
Company,  headed  by  Earl  W.  Schribner.  The  site 
has  been  donated  by  the  city.  The  new  company  plans 
to  pack  vegetables. 

* 

A  VERY  INTERESTING  little  volume  known  as  the  Traf¬ 
fic  Dictionary  has  been  published  by  the  Shipping  Ser¬ 
vice  Organization,  2040  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New 
York  City.  The  book  defines  all  of  the  various  trans¬ 
portation  terms  and  phrases  and  will  prove  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  Traffic  Department  of  all  can- 
ners  and  handlers  of  canned  foods.  It  sells  for  $1.25 
per  copy,  an  expenditure  well  made  for  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  in  traffic  terms  and  expressions  it  renders. 

*  *  * 

THE  CLEAR  LAKE  CANNERY  at  Upper  Lake,  California, 
plans  the  installation  of  new  equipment  to  cost  about 
$40,000.  The  district  is  famous  for  its  beans  and  other 
vegetables. 

*  *  * 

FREMONT  CANNING  COMPANY,  Fremont,  Michigan, 
plans  to  open  up  a  pea  and  lima  bean  section  around 
Montague  and  Whitehall,  Michigan.  Acreage  on  peas, 
lima  beans  and  beets  will  be  increased  this  year. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

LOVELESS-ovERTON  COMPANY  has  been  formed  in  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas,  to  handle  the  merchandise  department  of 
W.  W.  Overton  Company  of  that  city.  W.  W.  Overton 
Company  will  continue  to  operate  as  sugar  brokers. 
The  Loveless-Overton  Company,  in  addition  to  its 
Dallas  office,  will  have  branches  at  Tyler,  Fort  Worth 
and  Abilene.  Both  concerns  are  affiliated  with  DeWitt 
&  Overton  of  Houston,  Texas. 

*  *  * 

HELMER  &  STALEY,  2421  S.  Parkway,  Chicago,  Illin¬ 
ois,  have  introduced  a  real  paint  in  stick  form,  which 


can  be  applied  to  any  wet  or  dry  surface,  and  which 
will  not  run  when  applied  to  hot  metals.  Markal,  the 
name  of  this  new  stick  paint,  is  actual  paint,  not  chalk 
or  crayon,  and  is  made  in  two  types  —  one  for  cold 
marking,  the  other  for  hot  marking.  This  new  stick 
paint,  it  is  claimed,  dries  and  remains  as  permanent 
as  any  other  high  quality  paint. 

*  *  * 

CALIFORNIA  OLIVE  PACKERS,  INC.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Corning,  California,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$25,000,  by  T.  B.  Kees,  Fred  L.  Dietz  and  E.  G. 
Murdick. 

*  *  * 

A  NEW  VEST-POCKET  size  Stapler  with  a  magazine 
which  carries  1,000  staples  in  a  single  load  and  which, 
therefore,  eliminates  the  inconvenience  and  time-waste 
of  stopping  to  load  after  only  a  few  staples  have  been 
applied,  has  been  announced  by  the  Paslode  Company, 
248  North  Bank  Drive,  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  The  machine  is  known  as  the  Paslode  Palm- 
gren  Thousand  Load  Tacker. 

*  *  * 

RONALD  R.  MACK  has  filed  a  statement  to  indicate  that 
he  is  in  business  at  260  California  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California,  under  the  firm  name  of  Walter  M. 
Field  &  Company,  specializing  in  canned  foods. 

JH  Ji 

CONVENTION  DATES 

FEBRUARY  3-4,  1936 — ^Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners, 
Annual,  Hotel  Andrew  Johnson,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
FEBRUARY  20-21,  1936  —  Utah  Canners,  Annual, 
Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

FEBRUARY  25-26,  1936 — Virginia  Canners,  Annual, 
Roanoke,  Va. 

FEBRUARY  27-29,  1936 — Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Annual,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Calif. 
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Your  INSURANCE 

should  also  be 

‘‘MODERNIZED’’ 

Does  your  coverage  include  protection  against  — 

AIRCRAFT 
EXPLOSION 
FIRE  AND  LIGHTNING 
WINDSTORM  AND  TORONADO 
RIOT  AND  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
LOSS  OF  ANTICIPATED  EARNINGS 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Our  29th  Year  of  Service  To  The  Canning  Industry 


-Artistic 

[ABELS 

Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE,MD. 


HANSEN 

PEA  I 

and 

BEAN  I 

FILLERS 


For  filling  peas,  pork  and  beans,  lima  beans, 
red  kidney  beans,  baked  beans,  cut  string- 
beans,  whole  grain  corn  and  hominy,  accur¬ 
ately,  without  waste,  at  a  speed  of  100  to 
175  cans  per  minute.  Strong  and  simple, 
constructed  of  the  best  materials  to  insure 
long  life  under  hard  usage.  The  particul¬ 
arly  small  number  of  working  parts  assure 
easy,  trouble  free  operation,  ease  of  cleaning 
and  of  keeping  in  sanitary  condition.  Ad¬ 
justable  for  all  sizes  of  cans.  Special  mac¬ 
hines  for  number  10  cans. 


HANSEN  CAN  WASHER 

Your  canned  foods  are  only  as  clean  as  the  containers 
used.  Hansen  Can  Washer,  uses  hot  water,  then 
steam  and  water  and  finally  steam  only.  The  double 
^00^  knife-edged  streams  of  water,  hke 
«  a  brush,  cleanse  every  part  of  the 
especially  the  bottoms  and 
side  seams  where  most  dirt  accu- 
mulates.  Built  of  non-corrosive 
metals.  Driven  from  any  angle. 
Starts  and  stops  with  the  filler. 
No  jamming  or  crushing  of  cans. 

For  further  information  about  these  and 
other  Hansen  machines,  torite  for  catalog. 

Hansen  Canning  Mach.,  Corp. 

Master  Built  Machinery 
CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 


FOOD  TRADE  LEGISLATION 

A  N  idea  of  the  intense  activity  required  by  the  food 
and  grocery  industry  to  protect  its  interests 
/  \  with  respect  to  new  legislation  was  given  by 

Francis  L.  Whitmarsh,  chairman  of  the  pure  food  and 
legislative  committee  of  National- American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  in  his  annual  report  rendered  this 
week. 

“How  would  you  like  to  read  12,700  proposed  laws?” 
queried  Mr.  Whitmarsh,  in  introducing  his  report. 
“More  than  this  number  were  introduced  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  These  bills,  together  with 
those  introduced  in  the  43  regular  state  legislative  ses¬ 
sions  and  17  special  sessions,  were  studied  and  reported 
by  your  legislative  committee,  and  those  pertaining  to 
the  food  business  were  promptly  reported  to  you.  I 
question  whether  there  is  another  organization  of  this 
kind  in  the  country. 

“Out  of  this  mass — or  maybe  I  should  say  mess — of 
bills,  we  believed  it  advisable  to  issue  1475  legislative 
circulars  during  1935.  When  I  tell  you  that  two  years 
ago,  the  last  big  year  we  had,  only  942  circulars  were 
issued,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  rapid  rate  at 
which  this  important  activity  is  increasing. 

“While  the  increase  in  legislative  volume  is  due 
largely  to  many  new  subjects  of  interest  to  the  trade, 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  we  still  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  many  old  legislative  problems.  I  refer, 
particularly,  to  bills  which  were  introduced  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  states  during  the  past  year  designed  to  require 
the  date  of  packing  to  appear  on  food  containers,  and 
also  measures  which  would  have  compelled  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  manufacturer’s  name  and  address  on  labels. 
Many  other  state  food  law  amendments  were  proposed 
in  the  Legislatures.  During  the  year  there  were  the 
normal  number  of  bills  which  sought  to  restrict  the  sale 
of  proprietary  medicines  and  common  household  drugs, 
in  addition  to  scores  of  measures  imposing  excise  taxes 
on  many  products  that  we  handle,  and  also  business 
privilege  taxes  on  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  re¬ 
tailers. 

“In  Congress  statutes  of  vital  importance  to  busi¬ 
ness  generally  were  enacted,  including  amendments  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Act,  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1935,  the  Motor  Carrier  Act,  among  others.  Of  special 
interest  to  the  food  trade  is  Senate  Joint  Resolution  9 
which  authorized  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
make  an  investigation  of  the  entire  food  industry.  The 


investigation  is  being  conducted  by  the  Commission  at 
this  time. 

“The  Copeland  Bill,  known  as  Senate  Bill  5,  which 
is  designed  to  revise  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
and  to  broaden  that  statute  to  cover  cosmetics  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  is  of  outstanding  interest  and  importance. 
The  bill  was  passed  by  the  United  States  Senate  and 
hearings  before  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  have  been  completed.  From  present 
indications  it  is  likely  that  the  measure  will  be  reported 
early  in  the  current  session.  Your  association  is  on 
record  as  endorsing  the  measure  in  the  form  in  which 
it  passed  the  Senate. 

“During  the  year  resale  price  maintenance  statutes, 
similar  to  the  California  Fair  Trade  Act,  were  enacted 
in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Washington,  and  in  Wisconsin. 
Bills  on  this  subject  were  introduced  in  nine  other 
states,  but  failed  of  enactment.  In  California  there 
was  enacted  an  ‘Unfair  Practices  Act,’  which  prohibits, 
among  other  things,  selling  below  cost,  the  giving  of 
secret  rebates,  commissions,  or  unearned  discounts  and 
price  discrimination. 

“The  final  report  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  the  United  States  Senate  concerning  the 
investigation  of  chain  stores  resulted  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  in  Congress  of  a  number  of  bills  designed  to  amend 
Section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act  with  respect  to  price  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  also  bills  to  amend  Section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  so  as  to  broaden  that 
section  and  to  include  a  prohibition  of  unfair  methods 
of  competition  in  or  affecting  commerce. 

IT’S  AN  ILL  WIND 

ONSIDERABLE  discussion  in  trade  circles  over 
the  prospect  of  a  new  set-up  for  Great  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Tea  Company,  envisioning  the  enter¬ 
ing  by  the  chain  of  the  wholesale  grocery  field,  and 
disposal  of  some  of  its  retail  units  to  independent 
ownership,  has  developed  since  recent  announcement 
by  President  Hartford  that  the  chain  organization  was 
considering  these  steps. 

As  had  been  anticipated,  the  announcement  has  been 
welcomed  by  many  groups  in  the  retail  grocery  field, 
who  would  be  delighted  to  see  the  A.  &  P.  competition 
transferred  to  the  wholesale  branch  of  the  industry. 
The  reaction  of  the  whole  grocery  trade,  however,  has 
been  the  other  way. 
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tPI^VNTS 

-  -  OFTHE 

PHELPS  GAN  CO 

manufa^^rers  of 

.  tiktdans  - 

CAPACITy 600  |i|IU.|6n  CANS  PER  YEAR 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


HAMACHEK  Ideal  Viners  are  a  necessity  for  a  pea  packer  determined 
to  pack  quality  canned  peas  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  assures  more 
thorough  hulling.  This  means  more  peas  from  the  same  vines,  and  an  im¬ 
portant  improvement  in  quality  due  to  less  breakage  and  damage  to  the  peas 
during  the  hulling  process.  The  peas  saved  are  the  best  quality  that  were 
in  the  vines.  These  savings  amount  to  several  hundred  dollars  to  each  viner 
each  season. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of 

VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILACE  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED  1880  INCORPORATED  1924 


18  tHECANNl 

Notwithstanding  the  views  expressed  by  a  few  in 
the  trade  to  the  effect  that  the  independent  wholesale 
grocery  trade,  as  now  constituted,  could  “meet  and 
beat”  the  A.  &  P.  in  operating  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  wholesaling  of  food  and  grocery  products,  indus¬ 
try  leaders  realize  that  the  injection  of  A.  &  P.  into 
the  wholesale  picture  would  probably  write  “finis”  to 
the  operation  of  many  independent  wholesale  grocers. 

Voluntary  groups  would  likewise  sharply  feel  the 
competition  which  A.  &  P.,  as  a  wholesale  grocer,  would 
be  able  to  offer,  and  this  likewise  holds  true  of  the 
status  of  some  retailer-owned  wholesale  grocery  houses. 

While  a  revision  in  operating  procedure  by  A.  &  P. 
along  the  lines  indicated  by  President  Hartford  would 
undoubtedly  prove  beneficial,  in  the  long  run,  to  the 
independent  retail  grocer,  the  effects  of  such  an  upset 
on  the  business  of  other  interests  in  food  and  grocery 
distribution  would  probably  prove  embarrassing,  to  say 
the  least. 

FERTILIZER  FOR  BETTER  CROPS 

From  the  Fertilizer  Review 

Because  of  low  farm  prices  that  prevailed  during 
the  depression  farmers  did  not  have  ready  cash  to 
spend  for  improvement  of  their  homes,  buildings, 
and  soils.  They  depended  largely  upon  the  native  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil  to  carry  them  through  a  number  of 
years.  Naturally  the  continuance  of  such  a  policy 
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would  result  in  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  those  soils. 

With  improved  farm  prices  and  income  and  because 
of  the  increased  incentive  being  offered  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  improvement  of  soils,  farmers  can  well 
afford  to  insure  their  crop  yields  and  their  soils  against 
depletion  by  expanding  their  use  of  fertilizers  during 
the  coming  year. 

Fields  taken  out  of  production  through  contracts 
with  the  Adjustment  Administration  can  be  made  to 
produce  abundant  soil-improving  and  erosion-prevent¬ 
ing  crops  with  an  application  of  the  essential  plant 
foods.  This  will  insure  the  productiveness  of  these 
farms  for  the  future,  increase  the  immediate  produc¬ 
tion  of  hay  and  pasturage,  and  add  to  the  value  of  the 
land. 

The  limiting  factor  in  the  production  of  crops  almost 
invariably  is  plant  food.  There  are  few  farmers  with 
soils  so  good  that  they  would  not  yield  a  good  return 
on  an  investment  in  the  right  kind  of  fertilizer  for  the 
particular  soil.  The  use  of  fertilizer  serves  to  build 
up  the  soil  after  a  number  of  years  of  cropping  with¬ 
out  returning  an  adequate  amount  of  plant  food. 

Used  on  replacement  crops  fertilizer  helps  to  pro- 
•duce  a  good  cover  which  will  add  to  the  future  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  soil.  Used  on  reduced  acreages  in 
accordance  with  AAA  agreements  fertilizer  increases 
the  efficiency  of  the  farm,  steps  up  profits,  insures  the 
soil  productivity  for  years  that  follow. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 


BRISTOL  PA 


Landreths*  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans  produce  10%  to  15% 
more  pods  per  acre  than  old  type  Stringless  Green  Pods.  .  .  . 
An  increase  in  canning  profits!  .  .  .  Better  color.  Taller  vines. 
Full  can  content  at  a  lower  crop  cost.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
reasons  why  canners  are  ordering  now,  for  future  delivery, 
seeds  for  the  new,  improved  Landreth  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Beans.  .  .  .  This  year  you’ll  need  less  acreage  and  less  seed 
to  produce  your  regular  stringless  bean  pack.  A  high  yield 
and  a  longer  pod  is  the  result  of  Landreths’  scientific  breed¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Seeds  laboratory  grown  and  tested  for  152  yeeurs  have 
made  the  Landreth  name  outstanding  in  the  minds  of  canners 
as  providers  of  superior  seeds,  truthfully  represented,  pro¬ 
ductive — and  profitable! 


The  new  1936  Conner’s  Guide  lists  ALL  the  seeds  for 
EVERY  pack.  Send  for  prices  and  recommendations  today. 
Make  Landreth  YOUR  standard  for  quality  packs. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


WE  ARE  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery  and 
also  specialize  in  buying  and  selling  used  and  rebuilt 
canning  machinery.  Write  us  in  reference  to  what 
you  desire  to  buy  or  sell.  Catalogs  for  the  asking. 
Address  Box  A-2084  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 30  H.P.  Brownell  Horizontal  Steam 
Engine.  Horizontal  Duplex  Boiler  Feed  Pump 
51/4  X  31/2  X  5.  Robins  Whole  Grain  Corn  Blower 
Cleaner  or  Silker.  2  Morral  Corn  Cutters.  All  in 
good  condition.  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  Pressing 
Products,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Plant  located  at  Nottingham 
in  a  very  fertile  and  productive  section  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fitted  to  can  corn  and  toma¬ 
toes,  large  acreage  available.  Can  also  get  acreage  of 
peas  and  beans.  Buildings  and  machinery  in  A1  con¬ 
dition.  Reason  for  selling  poor  health.  W.  Scott 
Silver,  Nottingham,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Viner  stations  in  Delaware- 
Maryland.  Address  Box  A-2091  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

For  Rent  —  Factories 


FOR  RENT  —  All  or  part  of  two  story  cannery 
building  of  40,000  square  feet.  Considerable  acreage 
available.  Considerable  machinery  installed.  Large 
railroad  siding.  Water  and  steam.  Delmarva  section. 
Address  Box  A-2092  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  one-ton  Steam  Hoist  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  equipment.  Good  working  condition.  Edgar  F. 
Hurff  Co.,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Four  open  Retorts  50"x50"x60".  Good 
working  condition.  Edgar  F.  Hurff  Co.,  Swedesboro, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Ayars  Liquid  Plunger  type  or  Peerless 
Fillers  for  No.  2  cans  and  smaller.  Address  Box 
A-2088  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Second-hand  Kern  Brush  Type  Tomato 
Catsup  Finisher,  in  good  condition.  Address  Box 
A-2090  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Man  capable  of  taking  charge  of  new  can  mak¬ 
ing  plant  of  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans.  Must  have  experience  and 
capable  of  taking  charge  entire  operation.  Good  pay  for  right 
man  with  advancement.  Address  Box  B-2085  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — Plant  Superintendent  who  is  an  efficient  packer 
of  Peas  and  Whole  Kernel  Corn.  Permanent  position.  Give 
experience  and  salary  wanted.  Middle  West.  Address  Box 
B-2087  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  manage  small  capacity  plant 
for  jellies,  mayonnaise,  pickles,  chow-chow,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-2094  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Plant  Manager.  30  years  in  can¬ 
ning  business,  quality  packer  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
a  builder  of  several  new  plants.  References.  Address  Box 
B-2081  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Corn  canning  Plant  in  fine 
corn  district.  Capacity  40,000  cans  per  day.  Equip¬ 
ment  in  good  condition.  For  further  information 
address  A.  J.  Scheurer,  Morrow,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Two  line  Western  Plant  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  equipped  for  canning  peas,  beans,  cherries 
and  kraut;  also  for  growing  own  seed  peas.  Located 
in  irrigated  section  with  ample  acreage  available.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  A-2093  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Manager  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Fully  experienced  in  packing  all  major  lines  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  table  condiments, 
in  tin  or  glass.  Have  efficient  methods  to  secure  lowest  possible 
costs  of  production  from  A  to  Z.  Have  a  clear  record  and  can 
stand  investigation.  Looking  for  a  permanent  connection  with 
a  progressive  company.  Can  furnish  A-1  references.  Available 
at  once.  Address  Box  B-2083  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Sixteen  years’  experience  in  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  and  control,  including  such  products  as  peas, 
carrots  and  peas,  tomatoes,  tomato  products  (Puree,  Paste, 
Juice,  Catsup),  stringless  beans,  pork  and  beans,  spinach,  fruits, 
berries  (canned  and  barreled),  mixed  vegetables,  soups  and 
spaghetti.  Age  38.  Health  excellent.  Available  January  1st, 
1936.  Address  Box  B-2082  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

^Alanufaciurers  of  (Packen  Saniiary  Gam 


. .  0)iviiion  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COIHPAIMY, 

l^acken  of  J^ftillips  Delicious  Qualiltf  Canned  ^oo()s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  U.S.A. 


DEPENDABLE  SEEDS 


FOR  THE 


Cucumber,  Beet  and  Tomato  Seeds 


CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Cabbage, 


We  are  leading  growers  of  Tomato  Seeds,  producing  them 
under  our  own  supervision  and  under  the  direction  of  expert 
tomato  growers,  growing  the  tomatoes  for  seed  purposes  only. 
No  better,  true  to  type  stocks  are  obtainable  anywhere,  re¬ 
gardless  of  price.  Seed  put  up  in  quantities  to  suit  the  buyer. 


Correspondence  invited,  ask  for  our  Tomato 
circulars  and  prices. 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 


A  specialty  of  ouis.  No  better  Canning;  Tomato  ever  produced 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


MASTER  MARGLOBE  TOMATO 


Growers  of  High  Class  Seeds 

Milford,  Connecticut 


January  27, 19S6 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Convention  Has  Brought  Out  An  Astounding  Condition  of 
Supply,  Which  Every  Seller  and  Buyer  Must  Understand — 
Facts  as  Shown  by  Irrefutable  Statistics. 

CONFUSION — One  would  suppose  that  with  a 
quite  large  majority  of  canners,  of  brokers  and 
of  buyers  of  the  country — at  least  as  far  as  the 
percentage  of  production,  selling  and  buying  is  con¬ 
cerned — present  at  this  Convention,  market  news 
would  be  plentiful  and  very  accurate.  Canners  are 
willing  to  sell,  brokers  can  be  persuaded  to  earn  com¬ 
missions  and  buyers  will  buy — then,  why  not?  Else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  we  tell  of  the  brokers  closeted  in 
their  rooms  from  early  morning^ — a  lot  of  them  have 
breakfast  sent  to  their  rooms — until  all  hours  of  the 
night.  As  one  old  conventionite  put  it  “Conferences 
are  being  held  in  every  room  of  this  big  hotel.”  But 
no  one  admits  that  much  actual  business  has  been 
done.  Preparations  for  the  canning  year’s  activities 
are  discussed  and  planned,  yes,  but  there  is  no  rush 
to  sell,  nor  to  buy.  Wednesday  morning  saw  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  stampede  market  prices  —  rumors  that 
tomato  prices  had  broken,  pea  and  corn  prices  like¬ 
wise,  and  they  thought  they  had  a  fine  basis  to  go 
upon,  because  of  the  unexpected  and  generally  com¬ 
pletely  puzzling — even  to  California  peach  canners — 
cut  of  25  cents  per  dozen  in  the  price  of  cling  peaches, 
made  last  week  by  Del  Monte.  But  the  calibre  of 
canners  at  this  Convention  is  not  such  as  stampedes 
easily.  A  well-known  Eastern  brokerage  and  com¬ 
mission  house  had  circulars  in  every  room  Wednesday 
morning  offering  tomatoes  at  39  cents  and  40  cents; 
2’s  at  60  cents  and  61 cents,  etc.,  inviting  visits  of 
buyers.  We  have  heard  of  no  canner  here  accepting 
business  on  any  such  basis. 

A  more  general  complaint  comes  from  canners  of 
peas  and  corn,  that  the  buyers  of  goods  are  not  taking 
them  out,  and  are  asking  that  prices  on  contracts  be 
reduced.  On  peas,  for  instance,  a  canner  who  sold 
good  standards  at  85  cents  and  now  has  good  stand¬ 
ards  ready  for  delivery  is  asked  to  reduce  this  price 
to  70  cents.  Why  should  he? 

VOLUBLE  STATISTICS — That  is  statistics  which 
speak  for  themselves,  and  very  loudly,  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  this  convention  by  Carlos  Campbell,  Director, 
Division  of  Statistics  of  the  National  Canners  Associ¬ 
ation.  In  his  address  before  the  Pea  Section,  he  re¬ 
ported  that  of  the  ’35  pea  pack  of  twenty-four  and  a 
half  million  cases,  and  a  carry-over  that  was  negligi¬ 
ble,  13,600,000  cases  had  been  shipped  by  December 


1st.  In  other  words,  during  a  maximum  of  six 
months  an  average  of  better  than  two  million  cases  per 
month  had  gone  into  consumption  (actually  it  is 
nearer  three  million,  because  the  time  from  active  pea 
canning  in  all  sections  to  December  1st  was  less  than 
five  months)  and,  he  went  on,  of  the  remaining  about 
ten  million  cases,  seven  million  cases  have  been  sold  but 
not  shipped.  There  remained  on  December  1st,  in 
the  hands  of  canners  unsold,  but  three  million  cases 
of  peas  of  all  kinds.  These  are  not  estimates,  nor 
guesses,  they  are  the  actual  figures;  the  hard  and 
unescapable  facts.  If  that  three  million  were  finally 
left  as  carry-over  into  the  ’36  pack,  it  would  be  only 
normal;  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  left.  Not  every 
buyer  owns  a  share  of  those  “sold  but  not  shipped” 
seven  million  cases.  Not  half  of  the  buyers  are 
welchers  on  their  contracts!  Just  what  the  percent¬ 
age  may  be  is  a  guess.  Write  any  figure  you  want  and 
it  will  not  change  this  consideration :  The  remaining 
buyers  have  but  three  million  cases  of  peas  to  supply 
the  heaviest  demand  ever  experienced  for  canned 
peas — ^to  supply  the  next,  let’s  say  only  six  months 
(December,  January,  February,  March,  April  and 
May).  At  the  above  consumption  rate  of  three  mil¬ 
lion  cases  per  month,  eighteen  million  cases  will  be 
needed.  At  this  writing  a  big  hole  in  those  three 
million  cases  must  have  been  made — remember  from 
December  1st.  When  the  “without”  buyers  wake  up 
to  this  very  real  situation,  there  will  be  a  stampede 
and  pea  prices  will  skyrocket.  There  is  nothing  can 
stop  it.  The  seven  million  cases  “sold  but  not  shipped” 
can’t  stop  it,  because  with  them  counted  in  there  are 
today  probably  not  more  than  eight  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lion  cases  of  peas  to  supply  a  demand  for  eighteen 
million  cases. 

And  while  speaking  of  demand :  Mr.  Campbell 
quoted  just  as  definitely,  accurate  statistics  to  show 
that  the  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  masses 
is  higher  today  than  it  was  in  1929 — and  he  attributes 
to  this  fact  the  immense  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  canned  foods!  Therefore,  the  only  thing  that  can 
prevent  a  continuance  of  the  demand  during  these 
six  months  would  be  a  complete  breakdown  of  our 
present  business  condition.  A  considerable  slowing 
down  will  not  affect  it  materially,  and  there  are  good 
reasons  to  predict  that  conditions  will  improve,  not 
go  back.  For  the  first  time  in  history  we  are  having 
reliable  statistics  properly  applied.  If  you  can  pick 
flaws  in  this  picture  you  will  be  merely  fooling 
yourself. 
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And  this  is  not  peculiar  or  applied  to  canned  peas 
only.  By  a  strange  coincidence  tomatoes  are  in  the 
same  situation,  if  not  more  drastic.  The  1935  pack 
of  tomatoes  turns  out  to  be  identical  with  peas,  but 
it  is  believed  the  consumption,  or  the  shipment  if  you 
prefer,  has  been  heavier  because  the  market  was 
forced  to  take  canned  tomatoes  as  fast  as  they  came 
out  of  the  process  kettles.  And  the  period  to  keep 
the  market  supplied  with  canned  tomatoes  is  longer 
by  a  couple  of  months  at  least.  As  an  evidence,  we 
were  told  that  of  the  two  million  cases  packed  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  but  30  per  cent  remain  today!  Put  in  another 
way,  70  per  cent  of  that  State’s  tomato  pack  has 
already  been  sold  and  delivered.  Other  states  must 
be  in  a  relative  condition.  How,  then,  is  the  market 
to  be  supplied — at  any  price — until  new  canned  toma¬ 
toes  can  be  supplied,  next  September? 

An  unusually  large  pack  of  Green  or  Snap  Beans  is 
already  reacting  to  the  extraordinary  demand,  and 
prices  are  advancing. 

Corn  retained  a  firmness  that  puzzled  oldsters,  only 
lately  some  assaults  upon  the  market  having  shown 
up.  Substitute  corn,  or  beans,  or  tomatoes  for  peas 
in  the  above  analysis,  as  you  have  a  right  to  do,  be¬ 
cause  that  excessive  demand  is  felt  on  each  one  of 
these  items,  and  you  will  have  a  true  picture  of  actual 
conditions.  What  will  the  market  do  when  the  real 
situation  becomes  known?  It  will  advance  too  sud¬ 
denly  and  to  too  high  figures. 

Some  canners  have  been  puzzled  at  the  strength  of 
the  market;  they  have  wondered  that  some  canners 
did  not  break  away  and  wreck  prices  as  they  usually 
do.  Now  you  can  see  a  very  good  reason :  their  hold¬ 
ings  of  goods  are  so  low  as  to  rid  them  of  all  worry. 
But  they  have  worried  about  the  goods  sold  but  not 
delivered.  Now  if  any  such  buyer  indicates  he  doesn’t 
want  the  goods,  tell  him  to  cancel  the  order ;  try  to  get 
the  goods  back?  This  means  the  end  of  this  effort  to 
have  sellers  re-write  contracts  to  lower  prices.  And 
since  “what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  should  be  sauce  for 
the  gander”  you  might  go  back  at  them  with  a  demand 
that  they  re-write  the  contracts  at  higher  figures, 
since  they  have  made  you  carry  the  goods  so  long. 
It  is  a  splendid  chance  to  try  out  the  honesty  and 
fairness,  “the  good  diplomacy,”  or  whatever  excuses 
the  advocates  of  re-writing  used  in  this  contract- 
welching  scheme.  It  is  a  poor  rule  which  does  not 
work  both  ways. 

But  for  your  own  sake,  study  and  understand  the 
new  market  conditions.  The  market  is  facing  a  seri¬ 
ous  shortage  of  canned  foods;  the  very  opposite  of 
an  over-supply.  Lower  prices  now  mean  not  only  an 
evidence  of  off-quality  goods,  but  if  they  are  offers 
made  by  buyers  or  brokers,  they  are  just  plain 
nonsense. 

Actually  we  are  sorry  that  the  market  has  gotten 
out  of  the  even  tenor  of  its  way ;  we  would  rather  have 
seen  it  continue  firm,  with  only  slight  advances.  But 
when  the  people  want  the  goods  and  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  them,  they  are  going  to  have  them,  and 
will  not  hesitate  or  be  denied  by  the  price. 

Great  things  were  expected  from  this  Convention, 
but  nothing  as  eventful  as  this. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘*The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Firming  Up  —  Pea  Prices  Remain  the  Same  —  Some 
Interest  in  Cherries  —  National  Advertising  Campaign  For 
Salmon  Expected  to  Stimulate  Pinks — Better  Quality  on  the 
New  Pack  of  Tuna — Grapefruit  Unsettled. 

New  York,  January  24,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — Hudson  Street  this  week  has 
been  akin  to  the  proverbial  “deserted  village,”  with 
leading  trade  factors  in  Chicago  for  the  annual 
conventions  of  the  big  canners,  wholesale  grocers,  and 
brokers  associations,  and  the  numerous  other  meetings 
also  under  way  in  the  Windy  City  this  week.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  spot  market  has  been  marking  time, 
with  no  outstanding  developments  reported,  although 
the  general  tone  remains  steady. 

THE  OUTLOOK — ^With  the  general  market  firming 
up,  distributors  are  making  plans  to  re-enter  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  some  large-scale  buying  is  now  in  the  making. 
The  chains,  likewise,  are  expected  to  extend  their  oper¬ 
ations  materially.  Contrary  to  evident  general  belief 
among  buyers,  the  market  for  the  lower  grades  of 
canned  vegetables  has  not  shown  any  further  weak¬ 
ness — on  the  contrary,  the  trend  is  steadily  firming. 
Chains  and  large  retailers  who  have  been  selling  can¬ 
ned  foods  at  low  prices — stringless  beans,  2s,  at  3  cans 
for  20  cents,  for  example,  and  tomatoes,  corn,  and  peas 
at  correspondingly  low  prices,  will  find  it  necessary  to 
readjust  their  selling  prices  upward  on  the  basis  of 
replacement  costs. 

CORN  —  The  pressure  which  has  been  evident  on 
standard  corn  for  the  past  few  months  is  lifting,  and 
a  recovery  appears  in  the  offing.  Standard  crushed  can 
still  be  bought  at  &IV2  cents,  cannery,  but  the  number 
of  sellers  at  this  figure  is  steadily  dwindling,  and  70 
cents  is  expected  to  be  the  general  going  price  shortly. 
Fancy  corn  is  offered  at  $1.00  and  up  for  Country 
Gentleman,  with  Bantam  generally  held  at  an  inside 
price  of  $1.10.  Jobbers  are  not  overly  well  supplied 
on  corn,  it  is  believed,  and  canners’  surpluses  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  cut  down  materially  before  the  close  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 

PEAS — There  have  been  no  price  changes  reported 
on  any  grades  during  the  week,  and  the  spot  market 
has  been  quiet.  More  interest  is  evident  in  offerings 
of  peas  for  cannery  shipment,  however,  and  futures  are 
beginning  to  attract  some  attention. 

TOMATOES — Smaller  offerings  reported  at  the  in¬ 
side  prices,  and  the  market  appears  to  be  getting  into 
the  hands  of  the  stronger  elements,  which  would  indi- 
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cate  an  early  firming  up  to  the  basis  of  45  cents  for  Is, 
and  70  cents  for  2s  quoted  by  these  sellers.  Demand 
gives  indication  of  early  improvement,  and  any  real 
buying  spurt  should  readily  clear  the  market  of  the 
off-priced  offerings.  Reports  from  California  and 
Indiana  note  steady  to  firmer  markets  at  these  points. 

CHERRIES  —  With  National  Cherry  Week  in  the 
offing,  trade  interest  in  this  line  is  showing  a  little 
stimulation.  Prices  continue  low,  with  the  chains  sell¬ 
ing  No.  2  unsweetened  red  sour  pitted  cherries  at  10 
cents  per  can  at  retail.  The  market  for  this  grade  at 
canneries  is  held  at  an  inside  price  of  $1.00,  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  chains  are  working  on  a  rather  narrow 
margin  on  this  item.  The  market  for  10s  is  also  show¬ 
ing  easiness  in  first  hands. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Advices  from  the  coast 
this  week  indicate  a  firmer  tone  on  the  part  of  the 
major  canners,  but  apparently  no  trend  toward  higher 
price  levels  can  be  anticipated  until  after  the  off -priced 
offerings  now  available  in  several  quarters  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  are  liquidated.  Quotations  remain  unchanged. 

A  NEW  FACTOR — With  memories  of  the  famous 
“pink  sheet”  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  trade,  the 
initial  policy  announcement  of  Sucrest  Corporation, 
made  this  week,  aroused  considerable  trade  interest. 
This  company,  which  will  shortly  place  a  new  sugar 
refinery  in  Brooklyn  in  production,  has  announced  as 
features  of  its  sales  policy  “No  secret  rebates — no 
kickbacks.”  The  company  will  likewise  refuse  to  make 
freight  absorptions.  The  company  is  offering  cane 
granulated  refined  sugar.  May- June  shipment,  at  4.30 
cents  per  pound,  F.  0.  B.  Brooklyn  refinery,  which  is 
45  points  under  the  actual  spot  price  of  the  major  east¬ 
ern  refiners,  and  105  points  under  the  official  list  price 
of  these  factors. 

SALMON — There  has  been  some  quiet  accumulation 
of  salmon  by  local  buyers  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
it  is  reported  here,  and  the  market  is  showing  some 
tendency  to  firm  up.  The  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  to  be  staged  by  the  industry,  is  expected  to  stim¬ 
ulate  demand  for  pinks  considerably,  and  buyers  have 
been  covering  on  their  requirements  of  this  grade  to 
some  extent.  Prices  remain  unaltered  throughout  the 
list. 

TUNA — Coast  reports  indicate  that  quality  of  the 
new  pack  of  tuna  fish  is  shaping  up  better  than  that 
of  the  1935  pack,  and  notwithstanding  the  reported 
larger  production  this  year,  buyers  have  been  operat¬ 
ing  in  a  fairly  liberal  way,  with  a  steady  undertone 
featuring  the  market. 

SHRIMP  —  Offerings  of  shrimp  for  cannery  ship¬ 
ment  are  not  large,  and  recent  curtailment  of  packing 
operations  has  made  for  a  firm  market.  Canners  quot¬ 
ing  No.  1  small  at  $1.10,  large  at  $1.20,  and  medium  at 
$1.25  per  dozen,  all  F.  0.  B.  Gulf  canneries.  A  moder¬ 
ate  inquiry  for  this  item  is  noted. 

GRAPEFRUIT  —  The  situation  with  respect  to 
canned  grapefruit  continues  unsettled,  with  reports  of 
price  cutting  tending  to  slow  down  the  demand.  The 
posted  price  holds  at  $1.10  per  dozen,  F.  O.  B.  Tampa, 
for  fancy  2s,  but  this  price  has  been  shaded  by  5  to  10 


THIS  MONTH! 


You  know  what  the  Del  Monte  label  means  in 
terms  of  sales.  Real  consumer  acceptance— really 
extra  business! 

Now— Del  Monte  Pineapple  Juice  joins  the 
great  family  of  fast-selling,  voliune -building  Del 
Monte  favorites! 

A  new  campaign— just  starting  in  leading  nati¬ 
onal  magazines  and  Sunday  newspapers— will  sell 
Del  Monte  Pineapple  Juice— and  juice  alone! 

Announcements  of  this  campaign  have  gone  to 
every  worth  while  retail  outlet  in  the  country. 
Why  not  “follow  up”— with  your  own  retail  out¬ 
lets?  Remind  them  again  of  this  sales  ^portunity. 
See  that  they  get  the  new,  colorful  Del  Monte 
store  material,  especially  designed  for  this  cam¬ 
paign. 

Start  now— to  get  a  bigger  share  of  this  growing 
business  on  pineapple  juice! 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 


Xie  biggest  thing  in 
PINEAPPLE  JUICE  so  far 


''BREAKS'' 
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cents  per  dozen,  and  a  reduction  in  the  “official”  price 
level  is  anticipated. 

BEANS — Southern  packers  have  been  getting  a  bet¬ 
ter  movement  on  green  beans  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  the  market  is  looking  a  little  better.  Offer¬ 
ings  range  from  6714  to  70  cents  per  dozen  at  the  can¬ 
neries.  The  chains  have  been  using  this  item  as  a 
canned  foods  leader  and  are  moving  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  into  consuming  channels.  Up-state  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  canners  are  holding  standard  green  beans  at  an 
inside  price  of  70  cents,  F.  0.  B.  canneries. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Too  Much  in  the  Center  of  the  Foods  Convention  to  Reliably 
Note  How  the  Battle  is  Going — Next  Week  Events  of  Import¬ 
ance  Will  Stand  Out  More  Clearly — Canada  Stops 
Unfair  Practices! 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  24,  1936. 

HE  CONVENTION  —  What’s  that  popular  song 
that  seems  to  be  going  around — Around,  Around, 
Around.  After  the  hectic  week  now  closing,  how 
can  the  readers  of  The  Canning  Trade  expect  a  report 
from  your  Chicago  correspondent? 

It  was  a  great  week,  it  was  a  great  Convention.  A 
lot  of  real  work  was  done.  A  lot  of  serious-minded 
men  were  present  but — will  outline  several  ideas  that 
were  gleaned  from  our  contacts,  in  future  issues. 

THE  MARKET — With  the  past  seven  days  taken 
up  calling  on  wholesale  grocers  from  various  sections 
of  the  country  at  the  Hotel  Congress;  interviewing  a 
number  of  brokers  at  the  Hotel  Stevens ;  spending  con¬ 
siderable  time  with  grocery  manufacturers  at  the  Pal¬ 
mer  House — not  taking  into  consideration  the  visits 
with  canners — it  is  impossible  to  outline  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on  in  this  market. 

Buyers  generally  feel  that  it  is  up  to  the  canners 
this  year.  If  the  canner  acts  sanely,  and  if  he  doesn’t 
pack  his  head  off  and  doesn’t  plant  an  unusually  large 
acreage,  he  will  have  the  proper  support  from  the  dis¬ 
tributing  trade. 

CORN,  PEAS  AND  TOMATOES— The  volume  of 
business  on  these  items  actually  booked  during  the 
Convention  was  limited,  so  everyone  says!  Generally 
speaking,  no  changes  were  noted  in  prices.  In  fact, 
canners  seemed  to  leave  for  home  with  a  little  sounder 
ground  under  them. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Buyers  have  been  trying 
to  obtain  adjustments  from  independent  canners  and 
all  because  of  the  unlooked  for  decline  in  Del  Monte 
peaches,  as  stated  in  this  column  last  week.  The  inde¬ 
pendent  canners  on  the  Coast  seem  to  have  been  driven 
to  the  wall. 

BEETS — Stocks  unsold  in  Wisconsin  canners’  hands 
of  No.  21/2  and  No.  10  cuts  were  found  to  be  quite  light 
and  a  little  belated  buying  has  been  going  on  at  prices 
ranging — No.  21/2  cuts  at  70c  to  75c  factory.  No.  10 
cuts  at  $2.65  to  $3.00  factory. 


FOURTH  ADVENTURE  IN  EATING  — Did  you 
ever  serve  Blue  Lake  Beans  on  your  table?  That’s 
not  a  brand,  it  is  a  variety  of  beans.  Your  correspon¬ 
dent  thought  he  knew  something  about  canned  foods 
but  these  Blue  Lake  Beans  were  a  new  one  for  him. 
Say — you  never  have  eaten  whole  green  beans,  raw, 
fresh  or  canned  comparable  to  ’em.  Green  bean  can¬ 
ners  generally  should  feature  this  variety  as  undoubt¬ 
edly  it  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  bring  back 
the  demand  for  canned  whole  green  beans  that  appar¬ 
ently  has  declined  sharply  in  recent  years. 

It  was  at  a  little  dinner  party.  As  a  side  dish  to 
the  meat  course,  our  hostess  served  the  Blue  Lake 
Whole  Green  Beans,  each  bean  the  same  size,  same 
length  and  same  excellent  color  and  tenderness,  and 
the  beans  lay  in  even  rows  on  the  dish.  Everyone 
around  the  table  thought  they  were  fresh.  Exclama¬ 
tions  of  delight  came  from  all  and  second  helpings  fol¬ 
lowed  quickly. 

Where  do  you  get  ’em — what  do  you  ask  for — what’s 
the  brand?  These  and  innumerable  other  questions 
came  up.  It  was  learned  that  this  bean  is  not  very 
widely  distributed.  Why,  do  not  know.  Will  look  into 
the  matter  further  and  hope  to  have  something  else  to 
write  upon  this  subject  later. 

The  hostess  was  asked  how  she  served  them  and 
here  is  her  recipe :  “Heat  in  an  unopened  tin  by  placing 
in  a  pan  of  water  letting  it  boil  15  or  20  minutes.  Then 
open  the  can  and  place  the  beans  in  a  long  bowl,  being 
careful  to  have  them  come  out  of  the  can  horizontally. 
Then  3  or  4  lumps  of  butter  across  the  top  of  them, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  a  couple  of  spoonfuls  of 
buttered  crumbs,  sprinkled  over  them  or  a  little  bit  of 
grated  carrots.  Of  course,  they  must  be  served  hot  so 
the  butter  will  melt. 

“The  beans  taste  just  as  good  with  just  butter  and 
salt  and  pepper  but  the  bread  crumbs  or  the  grated 
carrots  add  a  little  touch  of  color  to  them,  making  a 
prettier  looking  dish.” 

Many  readers  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  aspara¬ 
gus  style  green  beans  that  have  been  packed  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  a  number  of  years.  Do  not  confuse  these 
Blue  Lake  Green  Beans  with  the  asparagus  style.  The 
latter  are  packed  perpendicular  in  the  can  while  the 
Blue  Lake  Green  Beans  are  packed  horizontal. 

ROBINSON-P ATMAN  BILLS— It  is  not  generally 
known  throughout  the  trade  that  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  harrassed  as  its  grocery  industry  was  for  a 
number  of  years,  passed  the  Canadian  Criminal  Code, 
effective  last  September,  that  makes  it  an  offense  to 
discriminate  against  competitors  through  discount,  re¬ 
bate,  secret  allowances,  etc.  The  food  and  grocery 
industry  of  the  good  old  U.  S.  A. — ^just  like  in  Canada, 
is  the  “Marketman”  for  agriculture.  If  greed,  waste 
and  unfair  practices  are  indulged  in  by  the  “Market- 
man,”  agriculture  is  directly  injured.  Not  only  is  agri¬ 
culture  harmed  but  the  consumer  to  whom  the  “Mar¬ 
ketman”  sells  also  pays  the  bill.  In  view  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  prevalence  of  unfair  trade  practices,  indulged  in 
by  the  “Marketman”  in  spite  of  two  decades  of  effort 
to  make  him  be  fair  and  good,  then  our  Nation  as  a 
whole  should  take  drastic  action  and  make  price  dis¬ 
crimination  a  criminal  offense,  as  well  as  a  civil  offense. 
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Why  then  should  there  be  any  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  all  connected  with  food  production  and  grocery  dis¬ 
tribution,  to  put  over  these  needed  Patman-Robinson 
measures  ? 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Heavy  Rains  and  Unusual  Cold  Weather  Slowing  Down  Oyster 
Production — Dredging  Banned  Indefinitely  Under  Protest 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  24,  1936. 

OYSTERS — The  thermometer  that  has  been 
playing  around  60  degrees  for  low  tempera¬ 
ture  last  week,  decided  to  take  a  downward 
chute  Saturday  night  and  did  not  stop  until  it  reached 
33  degrees  above  zero,  which  was  a  drop  of  31  degrees 
in  less  than  12  hours.  The  official  thermometer  regis¬ 
tered  64  degrees  Saturday  night  at  8  o’clock  and  33 
degrees  at  7  A.  M.  Sunday.  It  gradually  went  up 
during  the  day  after  8  A.  M.,  but  never  did  go  any 
higher  than  36  degrees. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  drop  of  31  degrees  Saturday 
night,  the  thermometer  took  a  further  dip  Sunday 
night  and  at  6  o’clock  Monday  morning  tile  official 
thermometer  registered  27  degrees  above  zero  and  a 
heavy  frost  all  over  this  section.  Tuesday  was  a  little 
bit  warmer. 

This  is  considered  very  cold  weather  here  and  it 
always  interferes  with  the  production  of  oysters,  be¬ 
cause  a  good  many  of  the  oyster  tongers  knock  off 
work  when  the  temperature  gets  to  the  freezing  point 
and  it  takes  a  person  with  a  whole  lot  of  will  power 
and  determination  to  go  out  in  an  open  skiff  in  the 
bay  to  tong  oysters  when  the  water  that  splashes  in 
the  boat  freezes. 

The  cold  spell  was  preceded  by  a  heavy  downpour 
of  rain  Saturday,  which  we  didn’t  need,  because  we’ve 
had  too  much  rain  already  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
cold  spell  will  put  a  stop  to  the  excessive  rain. 

At  least,  our  weather  forecaster  seems  to  think  it 
will. 

There  is  not  much  demand  for  oysters  at  present, 
but  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  oysters,  because  they  are 
surely  showing  up  in  good  shape  and  improving  right 
along. 

It  is  the  same  thing  every  year.  Just  when  the 
oysters  are  in  the  best  of  condition,  the  consumption 
of  them  slacks  up  and  why? 

It  is  hard  to  explain,  except  that  folks  get  tired  of 
oysters  and  they  want  a  change  in  diet. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  when  oysters  are 
poor,  the  people  eat  them  more,  maybe  because  they 
have  gone  several  months  without  them  and  they’re 
oyster  hungry. 

The  canning  of  oysters  has  gotten  off  to  a  good 
start,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  be  done 
cautiously,  as  there  is  a  fairly  good  quantity  of  canned 
oysters  carried  over  from  last  season  and  a  crowded 
condition  of  the  market  is  not  healthy  for  any  packer. 


The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen 
for  four  ounce;  $1.00  for  five  ounce;  $1.90  for  eight 
ounce,  and  $2.00  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTER  DREDGING  STOPPED— After  the  Sea 
Food  Commission  inspected  the  Alabama  Reefs  Tues¬ 
days,  A.  J.  Bride,  chief  oyster  law  enforcement  officer, 
announced  that  the  Alabama  Sea  Food  Commission 
had  decided  to  close  all  public  reefs  and  state-owned 
bottoms  in  Alabama  to  dredging  and  the  ban  against 
dredging  will  be  in  effect  indefinitely  for  the  purpose 
of  propagating  and  preserving  the  industry. 

The  Commission  also  inspected  the  PWA  project 
now  under  way  to  rehabilitate  the  oyster  reefs  of  the 
state  and  expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased  with 
the  progress  being  made. 

The  members  of  the  Alabama  Sea  Food  Commission 
are  I.  T.  Quinn,  state  game  and  fish  commissioner, 
chairman;  Nelo  J.  Gonzales  of  Mobile,  vice-chairman, 
and  A.  L.  Staple,  Mobile;  A.  P.  McPhaul,  Seminole; 
Charles  H.  Wakeford,  Bon  Secour. 

The  Legislature  vested  the  commission  with  power 
to  make  regulations  to  govern  the  industry  and  they 
feel  that  the  stopping  of  dredging  is  in  their  line  of 
duty. 

CANNER  FIGHTS  THE  DREDGING  LAW— Two 
days  after  the  Alabama  Sea  Food  Commission  issued 
its  order  closing  the  Alabama  reefs  to  dredging, 
Marko  Skrmeatta,  president  of  the  Deer  Island  Fish 
&  Oyster  Co.,  of  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala.,  appeared  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Mobile  and  through  his  attorney 
secured  an  injunction  from  presiding  Judge  Claud  A. 
Grayson  to  restrain  the  Alabama  Sea  Food  Commis¬ 
sion  from  interfering  with  his  dredging  boats;  so 
dredging  in  Alabama  will  continue  for  the  time  being. 

The  injunction  was  asked  by  Skrmeatta  on  the 
ground  that  dredging  helps  the  oyster.  Undisturbed 
oyster  beds  produce  longer  and  narrower  oysters  that 
retrograde  into  sharpers,  a  long,  “snaky-looking 
oyster  that  has  no  commercial  value  at  all.” 

Skrmeatta  further  stated  that  his  cannery  was  of 
a  necessity  vitally  interested  in  the  propagation  of 
oysters  and  had  no  intention  of  depleting  the  reefs 
by  dredging. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Heavy  Rains  in  Northern  Part  and  Droughts  in  Southern  Part 
of  California — New  Price  Lists  on  Peaches — Fancy  Spring  Pack 
Spinach  Scarce — Southern  California  Mackerel  Fishermen 
Demand  More  Money. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  January  23, 1936. 

The  weather  —  HeaA^  rains  have  fallen  in 
northern  and  central  California,  with  snow  in  the 
High  Sierras,  encouraging  farmers  to  look  forward 
to  a  good  growing  year.  The  precipitation  in  these 
sections  of  the  state  is  above  normal  and  now  amounts 
to  about  one-half  the  total  expected  for  the  season.  In 
the  counties  south  of  the  Tehachapi,  the  district  usually 
referred  to  as  southern  California,  drought  conditions 
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THE  LANGSENKAMP  SLUSH  PUMP  THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Efficient^  Practical^ 
Economical  -  -  Built 
with  Brass  Cylinder 


Improves  Sanitation  and 
Plant  Appearance 

Install  a  Lanssenkamp  Slush  Pump  and  you  can  practically  For- 
Set  about  it  for  years,  at  which  time  it  may  require  replace¬ 
ment  of  packing  in  cylinder,  easily  made  and  quickly  adjusted. 
The  Langsenkamp  Slush  Pump  will  remove  all  tomato  peels, 
trimmings  and  other  refuse  which  if  left  to  accumulate,  make  a 
plant  unsightly  and  unsanitary.  Simple  but  very  efficient.  Get 
complete  specifications  and  prices. 


Also  list  your  other  needs,  such  as  Pulpers,  Finishers,  Juice 
Extractors,  Coils,  Kettles,  Tanks  in  cypress  glass-lined  or 
stainless  steel,  and  other  tomato  products  equipment. 


''^Efficiency  in  the 
Canning  Plant” 


INDIANAPOLIS, 

INDIANA 


to  meet  your  trade  and  requirements 


Pi  edmont  labelCom  pany 


INCORPORATED 
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20  South  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 
Telephone  Plaza  2698 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 


timore,  Md. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  -------  $3.00 

Canada  -------  4.00 

Foreign  -------  5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each  -  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade 


prevail.  Los  Angeles,  for  example  has  had  less  than 
two  inches  so  far  this  season,  as  against  a  normal  of 
more  than  six  inches,  while  San  Diego  has  had  but 
slightly  more  than  one  inch.  Crops  in  the  southern 
area  are  suffering  from  lack  of  moisture  and  farming 
operations  are  being  delayed. 

NEW  NRA  —  Out  of  the  ashes  of  the  NRA  the 
Phoenix  of  self-government  in  industry  and  trade  is 
quite  definitely  arising,  if  local  signs  are  read  aright. 
Last  June  the  San  Francisco  Retail  Merchants  and 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  adopted  a  set  of  fair 
trade  practice  rules,  making  use  of  the  principal  pro¬ 
visions  of  NRA,  and  recently  announced  that  the  plan 
would  be  continued  in  1936.  A  few  days  ago  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Retail  Grocers  and  Merchants  Association 
adopted  a  similar  set  of  rules  to  regulate  their  busi¬ 
ness,  encouraged  by  a  decision  of  Superior  Judge  I.  L. 
Harris,  of  San  Francisco,  upholding  the  constitutional¬ 
ity  of  the  California  fair  trade  practices  act.  Despite 
bitter  criticism  of  the  NRA,  AAA,  and  other  federal 
measures  designed  to  stave  off  ruin,  no  one  seems  able 
to  refute  the  fact  that  their  basic  principles  are  both 
sound  and  necessary.  The  most  convincing  proof  of 
this  is  that  business  is  adopting  them  voluntarily. 

PEACHES — The  feature  of  the  week  has  been  the 
action  of  several  leading  canners,  led  by  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  in  bringing  out  new  price  lists 
on  peaches.  The  new  lists  made  an  appearance  less 
than  two  weeks  following  the  publishing  of  new  spot 
lists  based  on  the  lists  in  effect  for  several  months. 
For  some  time  it  has  been  quite  evident  that  smaller 
packers  have  been  getting  the  lion’s  share  of  the  can¬ 
ned  peach  business  by  the  simple  expedient  of  under¬ 
selling.  Published  lists  seemed  to  mean  little  and 
peaches  were  sold  at  prices  that  unquestionably  meant 
an  actual  loss.  Tiring  of  sniping  tactics,  the  CPC 
brought  out  new  lists  on  both  Del  Monte  brand  and 
its  other  brands  of  peaches,  the  prices  being  designed 
to  attract  a  quantity  business.  Orders  on  Del  Monte 
brand  confirmed  at  this  list  are  guaranteed  against  the 
firm’s  decline  on  the  1935  pack  on  unshipped  orders, 
goods  in  transit  and  unsold  floor  stocks  in  buyer’s 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b,  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


N.Y. 

t2.66 


t2.10 


t2.60 

t2.26 

t2.80 

t2.00 


Balto. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% .  . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . . 

Large,  No.  2^ . . . . 

Peeled,  No.  2% _ _ _ 

Medium,  No.  2% .  2.65 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2.  round  cans  2.25 

Medium,  No.  1  tall .  1.80 

Large,  No.  2 . . . 

Tips,  white.  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . .  .._.... 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

No.  10  . 2.86  .. 

BEANS* 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10.... 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  (3ut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 82% — .... 

No.  10  .  4.16  - 

No.  2  Fresh  White . . . 70  t.72% 

No.  10  . . .  3.76  t3.76 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 62% . 


.67% . 

3.26  *3.26 


4.00 

.80 


.76  . . 

3.76  t3.76 


1.46 

’i"l6 


BEETS 

Baby,  No.  2,  6  count.... . . . 76 

6  or  over  . .86 

No.  2%,  8  count. . .96 

7/10  count  . 1.10 

Standard  Cut,  No.  2 . 65 

No.  2%  . 80 

Extra  Standard,  Cut,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  2%  .  1.10 

No.  10  .  3.26 

Standard,  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76 

Extra  Standard,  Sliced,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  .  4.00 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . 

Standard,  Diced.  No.  2 . . 

Diced,  No.  10 . . . . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . 


.76 

’".70 


.86 


CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Fancy,  No.  10 . . . 


tl.lO 


Extra  Standard,  No.  2.. 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2.... 
Standard,  No.  2 . 


HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall.., 

No.  2%  . „...., 

No.  10  . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  — . . 

PEAS*  (new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38 . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s..„ . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  1  Elarly  June,  38 . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is 


tl.60 

tL86 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . . . 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10  . .  2.76  *2.76 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2__ . . 

No.  2%  . 62%t.67% 

No.  8  . . . . . .  . . 

No.  10  .  2.40  . 

SPINACH* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 72% . 

No.  2%  .  1.00  tl-00 

No!  10  ’7“"!!"!"!""!!"!"!!!!!!!!!!!"!!Z"!!!!  ."T."!  tsiii 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.06  tl.OO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.26  t3.26 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 82% . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 87% . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  ........ 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard  No.  2 . 67% . 

No.  2%  . 82%  t.82% 

■  .96  t.92% 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 


N.Y. 


Balto. 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.06 
Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  syrup  1.86 

No.  10  .  4.76 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.60 

Fancy  . . . 

Choice  .  1.86 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.60 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard.  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.46  *1.25 

Choice,  No.  2%.  Y.  C .  1.66  *1.86 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . . .  *1.70 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow.  No.  1  Tails . 90  „„.... 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3........................  ......_  . . 


*1.46 

*1.90 

*1.66 

*6.00 


No.  10  . . . 

.  2.80 

TO.MATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

.60 

. KO 

No.  2  . ;. . . 

. 70 

. . . 70 

No.  3  . 

.  1.25 

No.  10  . .'. . 

. .  3.26 

F.  0.  B.  Factory . 

. . .  3.26 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

6.00 

*6.00 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced.  Extra,  No.  2% 

Sliced.  Standard.  No.  2% . 

Sliced.  Extra.  No.  2 . 

2.10 

1.95 

*1.80 

*1.70 

*1.60 

*1.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  TVo,  10  .  . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 .  . 

6.40 

*6.76 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water.  No.  2 . 

Black.  SvruD.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water.  No.  10 . 

eioo 

— 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved.  No.  1 . . . 

Preserved.  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 41%  *.40 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 41% . 

No.  2  . 62% . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 62%  *.62% 

No.  2%  . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory™ . 87%  *.87% 

No.  3  . 96  _ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . . 92%  *.96 

No.  10  .  2.86  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  2.75  *2.75 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 42% . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 3.26  . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 40  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  3.00  . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  _ 

No.  10  .  2.76  _ 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . .76  . 

No.  2%  . 1.06  _ 

No.  10  . 3.76  . 


Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Elxtra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10..... _ 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.66  *2.36 

No.  10s  .  7.76  *8.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz. . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz. . . . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz. . 


*6.60 

*8.26 

*1.96 


Canned  Fruits 


OYSTERS* 

Standard,  4  oz . . .  1.00  ™.... 

6  oz.  _ _ _  1.10  *1.10 

8  oz .  1.86  ........ 


10  oz.  . 

_ _  2.10 

Selects.  6  oz. . . 

SALMONS 

.  2.4a 

™.. 

.80  - 

.70  *.70 

4.00  _ 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . . . 

.  3.10 

*3.00 

.  3.40 

APRICOTS*  (CaUfornU) 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

.  2.60 

ee 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  l.._. _ _ 

.  1.83 

.  2.03 

.  1.20 

....„  1.08 

— 

.76  _ 

8.00  _ 

BLACKBERRI^* 

No.  8  . . - . . 

.  2  02 

.76  ..„ 

......  6.00 

Flat,  "Nn  . 

8.76  ..„ 

.80  _ 

....... 

4.26  _ 

BLUEB^RIK* 

*2.36 

*T.76 

tL06 


*.96 

*1.66 


Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  7.26  *7.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.07% _ 

White  Syrup,  No.  2™ . .  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . ™.... 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 . .  4.70  _ 

California  Standard,  2% .  t2.26 

Choice,  No.  2% . *2.40 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  t2.60 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . .  . . 


No. 

No. 

2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

. 96 

. . . 72%  *.76 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

-fio 

No. 

2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

_ _  .66  *.70 

No.  2  .  . . . . . . 

1.2K 

No. 

No. 

10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s..... 
10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s..„.._ 

_  '4.26 _ 

No.  6  . . 

..  3.76 

.66 

No. 

10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s..... 

. .  8.76  _ 

..  .76 

No. 

2  Ungraded . 

No.  6  Jnlee........™..™.... 

„  2.60 

SHRIMP§ 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  *1.10 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.16  *1.16 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  g 

%  Oil,  keyless .  3.26  *3.26 

%  Oil,  keys .  3.60  *3.60 

%  ()il.  Tomato,  Carton....™ . 

%  Oil.  Carton .  3.90  *3.90 

%  Mustard,  keyless . ; .  2.85  *2.90 

California  Oval,  No.  1  48’s .  2.95  *2.76 

TUNA  FISHg  (CaUfomia),  per  case 

Yellow,  %8,  Fancy..........„....„ .  4.30  ™.... 

Yellow,  %8,  Fancy . 6.60  *6.00 

Yellow,  Is  . . .  12.00 _ 

Light  Meat,  %s~...-................„....„..™..  3.36  ™™ 

Light  Meat,  %s . 4.76  ™™ 

Light  Meat,  Is........^..........-.™™™......  8.50  ™™ 
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PACK  QUALITY 


The  smaller  sizes  of  peas  and  lima  beans 
which  command  higher  prices  are  turned 
out  true  to  gr^cJe,  resulting  in  a  quality 
pack  at  better  profits 

with  the  use  of 

HYDRO-GEARED  GRADER 

Other  important  features  are: 

■  LARGE  CAPACITY 

■  EASE  off  CLEANING 

■  LOW  UPKEEP 

Ask  fof  T^articulars 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

"The  Original  Grader  House” 
BALTIMORE  »  »  MARYLAND 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


yi  u^&i 

— -  iiMais  I 


warehouse  for  sixty  days  from  date  of  arrival  of  goods 
at  destination.  There  is  no  price  guarantee  on  stan¬ 
dard  and  lower  grades.  The  new  CPC  prices  are  as 
follows:  Del  Monte  brand  yellow  cling  peaches:  No. 
2V^  halves  and  sliced,  $1.35 ;  Melba  halves  and  banquet 
halves,  $1.35;  No.  2  tall,  halves,  $1.10,  and  sliced, 
$1,071/2;  No.  1  tall,  halves,  971/2  cents,  and  sliced  95 
cents ;  buffet,  sliced,  621/2  cents,  and  No.  10,  halves  and 
sliced,  $4.90.  Other  grades,  No.  21/2  standard,  halves, 
$1.25,  and  sliced,  $1.20;  No.  2i^  water,  sliced,  $1.05; 
No.  2  tall  standard,  halves,  95  cents,  and  sliced,  921/2 
cents;  No.  10  water,  sliced,  $3.50,  and  No.  10  pie, 
sliced,  $3.30.  This  concern  is  sold  up  on  No.  2^2  sec¬ 
onds,  both  halves  and  sliced;  No.  2i/^  water,  halves; 
No.  10  water,  halves;  No.  10  pie,  halves,  and  both 
halves  and  sliced  in  No.  1  tall  and  No.  10  standard, 
and  No.  10  solid  pack  pie. 

CHERRIES  —  Cherries  are  in  comparatively  light 
supply,  with  no  canners  having  a  full  range  of  offer¬ 
ings,  as  far  as  can  be  learned.  Last  year’s  pack  was 
a  very  light  one,  well  below  that  of  the  year  before 
and  only  about  one-third  the  size  of  that  of  1933. 

SPINACH  —  Fancy  spring  pack  spinach  is  almost 
off  the  market,  with  holdings  confined  to  but  a  few 
canners.  The  No.  10  size  is  especially  scarce  and  pre¬ 
miums  over  published  lists  are  offered  for  favored 
brands.  Winter  pack  is  being  offered  on  the  basis  of 
95  cents  for  No.  2V2S,  with  some  packers  quoting  No. 
10s  at  $3.25  and  others  at  $3.35. 

CANNED  FOODS  —  It’s  certainly  encouraging  to 
note  the  change  in  attitude  of  domestic  science  teach¬ 
ers  and  other  food  experts  toward  canned  foods.  It 
used  to  be  that  testimonials  had  to  be  dragged  out,  but 
now  they  come  unsolicited  in  the  form  of  published 
advice.  Jane  Friendly,  who  writes  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  recently  paid  a  tribute  to  the  blushing 
beet,  as  follows:  “It  just  seems  misguided  economy  to 
go  to  the  trouble  of  cooking  beets.  Nearly  every 
housewife  has  had  the  experience  of  buying  raw  beets 
and  noticing  that  when  cooked  there  may  be  only  one 
or  two  deep  red  to  the  center,  while  the  others  are  pale 
pink  or  streaked.  We  are  usually  disappointed  at  the 
pale  color,  and  have  noticed  that  canned  beets  are  red 
through  to  the  center.  How  does  this  happen  ? 

“The  deep  red  uniform  color  has  resulted  from  very 
careful  work  on  the  part  of  the  seed  growers  at  the 
request  of  canners  of  beets  of  this  type.  The  canner 
wants  uniform  color  and  size  for  his  purpose,  and  the 
seed  men  have  experimented  until  today  special  beets 
are  grown  just  for  canning.  Besides  having  beets  uni¬ 
form  in  color  and  size,  the  canner  also  desires  that  the 
beets  be  uniform  in  tender  crispness  and  never  woody 
or  stringy,  which  has  necessitated  more  seed  experi¬ 
mentation. 

“To  retain  the  deep  red  color,  keep  the  beets  under 
liquid  while  heating,  as  they  will  turn  dark  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air.  A  convenient  method  is  to  heat  them 
in  a  double  boiler.  Use  the  liquid  from  the  can  and 
add  water  to  make  enough  to  cover  the  beets.  The 
beets  may  be  buttered  and  served  plain,  may  be  used 
in  salads,  and  the  whole  ones  make  attractive  garnishes 
for  a  large  salad  platter  when  stuffed  with  cole  slaw, 
or  when  stuffed  with  shredded  almonds  and  served  hot 
around  fried  chicken.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


-  the  Machinery 


ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates., 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Ht 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robips  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CAR  ICERS,  Portable. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CASTINGS. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Link  Belt  Co.',  Chicago,  111. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  ior  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper, 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ni. 


that  supply  them. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co^.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spr2tgue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CREDn  SERVICE. 

National  Food  Industries,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cana,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FHLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

ICE  SLINGERS. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MaK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT.  Semesan 
Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SHKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  1.  Buck  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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The  main  crop  canning  tomato 

CLARK’S 
SPECIAL 

‘B’ 

We  bred  this  tomato  to  give  the  canner  what  he  needs  in  a 
main  crop  variety  —  plenty  of  large  bright  scarlet  fruits,  deep 
from  stem  to  blossom  end,  smooth  and  very  free  from  cracks, 
with  ample  foliage  to  prevent  sunscald.  Canners  have  proven 
its  worth  and  come  back  for  it  year  after  year. 
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Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  IS 56 
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BREEDING  STATIONS  AND  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


